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Our Message 

: eer 

, | ‘HIS magazine is designed to bring to all who may read its pages 
the message of the soul. The message is, man is more than an 
animal in drapings of cloth—he is divine, though his divinity 
be maskea by, and hidden in, the coils of flesh. Man is no acci- 

dent of birth nor plaything of fate. He is a POWER, the creator and 

destroyer of fate. Through the power within he will overcome in- 

dolence, outgrow ignorance, and enter tle realm of wisdom. There he 

will feel a love for all that lives. He will be an everlasting power for 

good. 

A bold message this. To some it will seem out of place in this busy 
world of change, confusion, vicissitudes, uncertainty. Yet we believe 
it is true, and by the power of truth it will live. 

In the future philosophy will be more than mantal gymnasties, sci- 
ence will outgrow materialism, and religion will become unsectarian. In 
the future man will act justly and will love his brother as himself, not 
because he longs for reward, or fears hell fire, or the laws of man; but 
because he will know that he is a part of his fellow, that he and his 
fellow are parts of a whole, and that whole is the One—that he cannot 
hurt another without hurting himself. 


In the struggle for worldly existence men trample on each other 
in their efforts to attain success. Having reached it at the cost of 
suffering and misery, they remain unsatisfied. Seeking an ideal, they 
chase a shadowy form. In their grasp, it vanishes 


Selfishness and ignorance make of life a vivid nightmare and of 
earth a seething hell. The wail of pain mingles with the laughter of 
the gay. Fits of joy are followed by spasms of distress. Man 
embraces and clings closer to the cause of his sorrows, even while held 
down by them. Disease, the emissary of death, strikes at his vitals. 
Then is heard the message of the soul. This message is of strength, of 
love, of peace. This is the message we would bring: the STRENGTH 
to free the mind from ignorance, prejudice, and deceit; the COURAGE 
to seek the truth in every form; the LOVE to bear each other’s bur- 
dens; the PEACE that comes to a freed mind, an OPENED HEART, 
and the CONSCIOUSNESS of an undying life. 


Let all who receive Tue Worp pass on this message. 
THE WORD. 
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ADEPTS, MASTERS AND MAHATMAS 


(Continued from Vol. X., page 331.) 


HAT the disciple had before learned while in contact 
\ \ | with the men of the world he now verifies to be true 
or false by bringing the faculties of his mind to bear 
on whatever subject is considered. The disciple finds 
that that thought into which all other thoughts had blended and 
by which he had found himself as disciple, and had known him- 
self to be an aecepted disciple in the school of the masters, was 
in fact the opening up of and ability to use his focus faculty 
consciously; that he had, after his long and continued efforts, 
been able to bring together his wandering thoughts which had 
been attracted by and were operating through his senses, was 
due to the use of his focus faculty; that by the focus 
faculty he had collected and centered those thoughts and so 
quieted the activities of the mind as to allow the light faculty to 
inform him where he was and of his entrance into the mental 
world. He sees that he could not then use his focus faculty and 
light faculty continuously, and that to be a master he must be 
able to use the five lower faculties, the time, image, focus, dark 
and motive faculties consciously, intelligently and at will as con- 
tinuously as he may decide. 


When the disciple begins to use his focus faculty intelli- 
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gently it seems to him as though he is coming into great know- 
ledge and that he will enter all realms in the different worlds by 
the use of his focus faculty. It seems to him that he is able to 
know everything and answer any question by using his focus 
faculty, and all the faculties seem to be at his disposal and ready 
for his use, when operated from his focus faculty, so that when 
he would know by any subject the meaning or nature of any 
object or thing, he centralizes the aforenamed faculties on that 
subject, which he holds steadily in mind by his focus faculty. 
As by the focus faculty he holds the subject and draws the other 
faculties to bear on it, the l-am faculty brings the light, the 
motive faculty directs matter by the time faculty into the image 
faculty, and all these together overcome the dark faculty, and out 
of the darkness which had obscured the mind the object or thing 
appears and is known in its subjective state, in all that it is or 
may be. This is done by the disciple at any time and anywhere 
while in his physical body. 

The disciple is able to go through this process in the course 
of one inhalation and exhalation of his natural breathing with- 
out stoppage. As he gazes at any thing or hears any sound or 
tastes of any food or senses any odor or contacts any thing 
or thinks of any thought, he is able to find out the meaning and 
nature of that which has been suggested to him through his 
senses or by the faculties of the mind, according to the nature 
and kind of motive which directs the inquiry. The focus faculty 
acts in the physical body from the region of sex, libra (). 
Its corresponding sense is the sense of smell. The body and 
all the elements of the body are changed during one inbreathing 
and outbreathing. One inbreathing and outbreathing are only 
half of one complete round of the circle of breath. This half of 
the circle of breath is taken in through the nose and lungs and 
heart and goes in the blood to the organs of sex. This is the 
physical half of the breath. The other half of the breath enters 
the blood through the organ of sex and returns by the blood to 
the heart through the lungs and is exhaled through the tongue 
or the nose. Between these swings of the physical and mag- 
netic breath there is a moment of balance; at this moment of 
balance all objects or things become known to the disciple by the 
use of his focus faculty. 

The experience which made of the disciple a disciple put 
him in possession and gave him the use of the focus faculty, and 
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with that first use of this faculty the disciple began its conscious 
and intelligent use. Before its first use the disciple was like 
an infant which, though having the organs of sense, is not yet 
possessed of its senses. When an infant is born, and for some 
time after its birth, it cannot see objects though its eyes are 
open. It senses a buzzing sound though it knows not whence 
comes the sound. It takes its mother’s milk, but has no sense 
of taste. Odors enter through the nose, but it cannot smell. 
It touches and feels, but cannot localize the feeling; and alto- 
gether the infant is an uncertain and unhappy waif of the 
senses. Objects are held before it to attract its notice, and at 
some time the little thing is able to bring its eyes to a focus on 
some object. There is a moment of joy when the object is seen. 
The little thing sees into the world of its birth. It is no longer 
a waif in the world, but a citizen of it. It becomes a member 
of society when it knows its mother and is able to relate its 
organs to the objects of sense. That by which it was able to 
bring the organs of sight, hearing and of the other senses in 
line with the object seen, heard or otherwise sensed, was the 
power of focus. Every human who comes into the physical 
world must go through the processes of relating his organs of 
sense and his senses to the things of sense. Nearly all men 
forget the first object seen, forget the first sound heard, do not 
remember the things first tasted, what odor it was that was 
first smelled, how they got into touch with the world; and most 
men have forgotten how the focus faculty was used and how 
they still use the focus faculty by which they sense the world 
and the things of the world. But the disciple does not forget 
the one thought into which all his thoughts had been centered 
and by which he seemed to know all things and by which he knew 
himself as an accepted disciple. 

He knows that it was by the focus faculty that he knew 
himself to be in another world than the world of the senses, 
though he was in the senses, even as the infant discovered itself 
in the physical world when it was able to focus its organs of 
sense in the world of the senses. And so having intelligent use 
of this faculty the disciple is as a child in relation to the mental 
world, which he is learning to enter through his faculties, by 
means of his focus faculty. All his faculties are adjusted to 
each other by means of his focus faculty. This focus faculty 
is the power of the mind to bring in line and relate any thing 
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to its origin and source. By holding a thing in the mind and 
by use of the focus faculty, on and in that thing, it is made 
known as it is, and the process through which it became as it 1s, 
and also what it may become. When a thing is directly in line 
with its origin and source it is known as it is. By the focus 
faculty he can trace the path and events by which a thing has 
become as it is through the past, and by that faculty he can also 
trace the path of that thing to the time when it will have to 
decide for itself what it chooses to be. The focus faculty is the 
range finder between objects and subjects and between subjects 
and ideas; that is to say, the focus faculty brings into line any 
object of the senses in the physical world with its subject in the 
mental world and brings into line through the subject in the men- 
tal world the idea in the spiritual world, which is the origin and 
source of the object or thing and of all its kind. The focus faculty 
is like a sun-glass which gathers rays of light and centers them 
at a point, or like a searchlight which shows the way through the 
surrounding fog or darkness. The focus faculty is of a vortex- 
like power which centers movements into sound, or causes sound 
to be known by shapes or figures. The focus faculty is like an 
electric spark which centers two elements into water or by which 
water is changed into gases. The focus faculty is like an invis- 
ible magnet which attracts and draws in and holds in itself to 
itself fine particles which it shows in a body or form. 

The disciple uses the foeus faculty as one would use a field 
glass to bring objects into view. When one places a field glass 
to his eyes, nothing is at first seen, but as he regulates the lenses 
between the objects and his eyes the field of vision becomes less 
foggy. Gradually the objects take on outline and when they 
are focussed they are plainly seen. In like manner, the disciple 
turns his focus faculty on the thing which he would know and 
that thing becomes more and more clear until the moment of 
focus, when the thing is adjusted to its subject and is made plain 
and clear to and is understood by the mind. The balance wheel 
by which an object is made known to the mind by means of the 
focus faculty is the wheel or circle of the breath. The foeus 
faculty is in focus at the moment of balance between the normal 
inbreath and outbreath. 

The disciple is happy in this period of his life. He is 
asking and knows of objects and things in the physical world 
and their causes in the mental world; this affords happiness. He 
is in the childhood of his discipleship and enjoys all experiences 
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in his retirement from the world, as a child enjoys itself in the 
life of the world and before the hardships of life have begun. 
The sky shows him the plan of creation. The wind sings to 
him its history as the song of life in the constantly flowing time. 
The rains and the waters open to him and inform him how the 
formless seeds of life are carried into form, how all things are 
replenished and nourished by water and how by the taste which 
water gives, all plants select their food and grow. By her per- 
fumes and odors, earth discloses to the disciple how she attracts 
and repels, how one and one become blended into one, how and 
by what means and for what purpose all things come or pass 
through the body of man and how heaven and earth unite to 
temper and test and balance the mind of man. And so in the 
childhood of his discipleship the disciple sees the colors of 
nature in their true light, hears the music of her voice, drinks in 
the beauty of her forms and finds himself encircled by her frag- 
rance. 

The childhood of discipleship ends. Through his senses he 
has read the book of nature in the terms of the mind. He has 
been mentally happy in his companionship with nature. He 
tries to use his faculties without using his senses, and he tries 
to know himself as distinct from all his senses. From his body 
of sex, he trains the range of his focus faculty to find the mental 
world. This puts him out of range of the senses in the physical 
body, though he is still possessed of his senses. As he continues 
to so use his foeus faculty, one after another the senses are 
stilled. The disciple cannot touch or feel, he cannot smell, he 
has no sense of taste, all sounds have ceased, vision is gone, he 
-annot see and darkness surrounds him; yet he is conscious. This 
moment, when the disciple is conscious without seeing or hear- 
ing or tasting or smelling and without touching or feeling any- 
thing, is of vital importance. What will follow this moment of 
being conscious without the senses? Some keen minds in the 
world have tried to find this state of being conscious without the 
senses. Some have shrunk back with horror when they had 
almost found it. . Others have gone mad. Only one who has 
been long trained in and who has been tempered by the senses 
ean remain steadily conscious during that crucial moment. 

What follows the experience of the disciple has already been 
decided by his motives in attempting it. The disciple comes out 
of the experience a changed man. The experience may only 
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have been for a second by the time of his senses, but it may have 
seemed an eternity to that which was conscious in the experi- 
ence. During that moment the disciple has learned the secret 
of death, but he has not mastered death. That which was steadily 
conscious for a moment independently of the senses is to the 
disciple like coming to life in the mental world. The disciple 
has stood in the entrance to the heaven world, but he has not 
entered it. The heaven world of the mind cannot be joined to 
or made one with the world of the senses, though they are related 
to each other as opposites. The world of the mind is dreadful 
to a thing of the senses. The world of the senses is as hell to 
the purified mind. 

When the disciple is able he will again repeat the experiment 
which he has learned. Whether the experiment is dreaded or 
is eagerly sought by him, it will lead the disciple into a period 
of negation and darkness. The physical body of the disciple 
has become a thing distinct from himself though he is still in it. 
By the use of his focus faculty in attempting to enter the mental 
or heaven world he ealled into action the dark faculty of the 
mind. 

The experience of being conscious without seeing, hearing, 
tasting, smelling, touching and feeling is a mental demonstration 
to the disciple of all he has previously thought and heard con- 
cerning the reality of the mental world and of its being different 
and distinct from the physical and astral worlds. This experi- 
ence is thus far the reality of his life, and is unlike any previous 
experience. It has shown him how little and transitory is his 
physical body and it has given him a taste or prescience of im- 
mortality. It has given him distinctness of being from his 
physical body and from sensuous perceptions, and yet he does 
not really know who or what he is, though he knows he is not 
the physical or astral form. The disciple realizes that he cannot 
die, though his physical body is to him a thing of change. The 
experience of being conscious without the senses gives the dis- 
ciple great strength and power, but it also ushers him into a 
period of unutterable gloom. This gloom is caused by the 
awakening into action of the dark faculty as it had never before 
acted. 

Through all periods and existences of the mind the dark 
faculty of the mind had been sluggish and slow, like a gorged 
boa or a serpent in the cold. The dark faculty, blind itself, had 
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caused blindness to the mind; itself deaf, it had caused a con- 
fusion of sounds to the senses and dulled the understanding; 
without form and color, it had prevented or interfered with the 
mind and senses from perceiving beauty and from giving shape 
to unformed matter; without balance and having no judgment it 
has dulled the instincts of the senses and prevented the mind 
from being one-pointed. It had been unable to touch or feel 
anything, and had bewildered the mind and produced doubt and 
uncertainity in the sense. Having neither thought nor judgment 
it prevented reflection, blunted the mind and obscured the causes 
of action. Unreasoning and without identity it opposed reason, 
was an obstacle to knowledge and prevented the mind from 
knowing its identity. 

Although having no senses and opposed to the other facul- 
ties of the mind, the presence of the dark faculty had kept the 
senses in activity, and allowed them or aided them to cloud 
or obscure the faculties of the mind. It had fed in the senses 
the activities which have paid it constant tribute, and that trib- 
ute had kept it in a torpid state. But the disciple trying to 
overcome the senses and to enter the mental world has in great 
degree withheld tribute from this thing of ignorance, the dark 
faculty of the mind. JBy his many efforts toward overcoming 
and control of his desires, the disciple had seemingly stilled 
the dark faculty and had seemingly enjoyed the use of his other 
faculties in interpreting his senses. But he finds that his de- 
sires were not really conquered and the dark faculty of the mind 
was not really overcome. When the disciple was able to be 
conscious without the use and independently of his senses, he 
called at that time and by that experience the dark faculty of 
his mind into activity as never before. 

This, the dark faculty of his mind, is the adversary of the 
disciple. The dark faculty has now the strength of the world 
serpent. It has in it the ignorance of the ages, but also the 
cunning and wiles and glamour and deception of all bygone 
times. Before this awakening, the dark faculty was senseless, 
sluggish and without reason, and it still is. It sees without 
eyes, hears without ears, and is possessed of senses keener 
than any known to physical man, and it makes use of all the 
wiles of thought without thinking. It acts directly and in a 
way most likely to overcome and prevent the disciple from cross- 


ing through its realm of death into the mental world of immortal 
life. 
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The disciple has known of the dark faculty and been in- 
formed of its wiles and of having to meet and overcome them. 
But that old evil, the dark faculty, seldom attacks the disciple in 
the way he expects to be met, if he does expect. It has innumer- 
able wiles and subtle ways of attacking and opposing the dis- 
ciple. There are only two means which it can employ, and 
it invariably uses the second only if the first has failed. 

After being conscious without the senses, the disciple is 
more sensitive to the world than ever before. But he is so in 
a different manner than before. He is aware of the inside of 
things. Rocks and trees are so many living things not seen, 
but apprehended as such. All the elements speak to him, and 
it seems to him that he may command them. The world seems 
a living, throbbing, being. The earth seems to move with the 
movement of his body. The trees seem to bend to his nod. The 
seas seem to moan and the tides to rise and fall with the beating 
of his heart and the waters to circulate with the circulation of 
his blood. The winds seem to come and go in rythmic move- 
ment with his breath and all seems to be kept in movement by his 
energy. : 

This the disciple experiences by being aware of it rather 
than sensing it. But at some time while he is aware of all this, 
his inner senses spring into life and he sees and senses the inner 
worid of which he had been aware mentally. This world seems 
to open out to him or to grow out of and include and beautify 
and enliven the old physical world. Colors and tones and fig- 
ures and forms are more harmoniously beautiful and exquisite 
and immeasurably more delightful than any the physical world 
did offer. All this is his and all things seem to be for him 
alone to direct and use. He seems the king and ruler of nature 
which had been waiting for him through the ages until he should, 
as now, at last have come to rule in her kingdoms. All the senses 
of the disciple in the school of the masters are now keyed to their 
highest pitch. In the midst of the delights of sense, there 
comes to the disciple one thought. It is the thought by which 
he sees through things and knows them as they are. By it, the 
disciple in the school of the masters knows that the new world 
in which he stands is not the world of the masters, the 
mental world, beautiful though it is. As he is about to pass 
judgment on this glorified world, the world of the inner senses, 
figures and forms and all elements cry out to him. First to 
enjoy with them and, as he refuses, then to remain with them 
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and be their ruler, their savior, and lead them onward to a 
higher world. They plead; they tell him they have waited 
long for him; that he should not leave them; that he alone can 
save them. They ery out and appeal to him not to forsake 
them. ‘This is the strongest appeal they can make. The dis- 
ciple in the school of the masters holds the thought of his dis- 
cipleship. By this thought he makes his decision. He knows 
that this world is not his world; that the forms which he sees 
are impermanent and decay; that the tones and voices which 
appeal to him are the crystallized echoes of the world’s desires, 
which ean never be satisfied. The disciple pronounces his thought 
to the world which has claimed him. He shows it that he knows 
it and will not give his word to the inner world of the senses. 
Immediately there is within him a sense of power with the know- 
ledge that he has wisely judged of the sense world and refused 
its allurements. 

His thoughts now seem to penetrate all things and to be 
able to change the forms of things by the very power of his 
thought. Matter is easily moulded by his thought. Forms 
eive way and change into other forms by his thought. His 
thoivht enters the world of men. He sees their weaknesses 
and their ideals, their follies and ambitions. He sees that he 
can wield the minds of men by his thought; that he may stop 
bickerings, quarrels, contentions and strife, by his thought. He 
sees that he might compel warring factions to enjoy peace. 
He sees that he can stimulate the minds of men and open them 
to keener vision and to ideals higher than any they have. He 
sees that he may suppress or remove disease by speaking the 
word of health. He sees that he may take away sorrows and 
assume burdens of men. He sees that with his knowledge he 
may be a god-man among men. He sees that he may be as 
great or as lowly among men as he wills. The mental world 
seems to open and disclose its powers to him. The world of 
men calls him but he gives no response. Then the men strug- 
gling call in mute appeal to him. He refuses to be the ruler 
of men, and they ask him to be their savior. He may comfort 
the sorrowing, raise the lowly, enrich the poor in spirit, quiet 
the troubled, strengthen the weary, remove despair and en- 
hghten the minds of men. Mankind needs him. The voices of 
men tell him they cannot do without him. He is necessary 
to their progress. He can give them the spiritual vigor which 
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they lack and may begin a new reign of spiritual law if he will 
go out to men and help them. The disciple in the school of the 
masters dismisses the call of ambition and position. He dis- 
misses the call to be a great teacher or a saint, though he listens 
well to the ery for help. The thought of his discipleship is 
again with him. He focusses on the calls and judges them by 
his one thought. Almost had he gone out to the world to help. 


Teo. be continued. 





Tuer Best or VALUE or Books. 


There is no luck in literary reputation. They who make 
up the final verdict upon every book are not the partial and 
noisy readers of the hour when it appears, but a court as of 
angels, a public not to be bribed, not to be entreated and not to 
be overawed, decides upon every man’s title to fame. Only 
those books come down which deserve to last. Gilt edges, vellum 
and morocco, and presentation-copies to all the libraries will not 
preserve a book in cireulation beyond its intrinsic date. It 
must go with all Walpole’s Noble and Royal Authors to its fate. 
Blackmore, Kotzebue, or Pollock may endure for a night, but 
Moses and Homer stand for ever. There are not in the world 
at any one time more than a dozen persons who read and under- 
stand Plato,—never enough to pay for an edition of his works; 
yet to every generation these come duly down, for the sake of 
those few persons, as if God brought them in his hand. ‘‘No 
book,’’ said Bentley, ‘‘was ever written down by any but itself.’’ 
The permanence of all books is fixed by no effort, friendly or 
hostile, but by their own specific gravity, or the intrinsic import- 
ance of their contents to the constant mind of man. ‘‘Do not 
trouble yourself too much about the light on your statue,’’ said 
Michael Angelo to the young sculptor; ‘‘the light of the public 
square will test its value.’’ 


—Emerson, ‘‘Spiritual Laws.’’ 
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THE INNER LIFE AND THE TAO-TEH-KING. 
By C. H. A. BIERREGAARD. 
XI. 


N the last chapter I described how to live the life which is of 
Teh by using a phrase of Goethe’s: ‘‘Im Ganzen, Guten, 
Schonen resolut zu leben.’’ I will now show how this four- 
fold life connects with corresponding powers within our own 

constitution, and, that this corresponding fourfoldness makes it 
not only possible, but easy to live with determination in the 
Whole, the Good and the Beautiful. 

On Diagram II.’ I designate the four inherent powers as 
Life, Love, Light and determined Will. The terms are entirely 
my own, and not used by anybody else, as far as I know. I have 
used them for many years in my studies of the subject, but I 
would not lay any special weight upon them. Other terms may 
be as suitable and perhaps convey the same ideas. What I do 
mean by them I shall explain, and, I shall hope that you for 
yourself will substitute other terms if you have such and if 
they convey to you the ideas I intend to express. The main 
point is the idea or the psychological fact, not the name we give 
the fact. 

These four terms inseribed in the respective four corners 
of Diagram II. represent ideas connected with the ancient classi- 
fication of temperaments into four groups, usually attributed 
to Hippocrates: the sanguine, choleric, melancholic and phleg- 
matic. I say ideas distinctly connected with this classification, 
because I do not bind myself to it nor do I think that classifica- 
tion exhaustive. However, defective as it is, it serves admirably 
for a broad classification of our congenital constitution, and it 
has the advantage of being biological. We get the best psy- 
chology where we begin biologically, on sure foundations in na- 
ture. Moreover, back of these four temperaments lie the ele- 
ments, fire, air, earth, water, such as the ancients named them, 





‘Diagram II. appeared in the issue of February, 1910. 
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and, also the four forms of the spiritual world: supreme good- 
ness, nous, psyché, hylé, and, also the influences from the four 
corners of the universe. 

Our bodily constitution gives a bias to our disposition, and 
that bias is usually called temperament and distinguished in a 
four fold way as sanguinic, choleric, melancholic and phlegmatie. 
Temperament is nothing else than a predominant characteristic 
of our natural inclinations and tendencies, and the four names 
I have put on the diagram are simply my transcriptions of the 
four terms: sanguinic, choleric, melancholic and phlegmatie, 
which I have not put down on the diagram, because I wanted to 
avoid the confusion that was apt to arise if I wrote too much on 
it. I only mention this about the temperaments to give you a 
clue to my terms: life, love, light and will, and to indicate that 
I begin in biology, the true psychological basis. Besides the 
four terms I have used, there are others which I might have 
written on the diagram, but which I also have left out in order 
to avoid confusion. You can readily add them yourself if you 
wish. 

Among such terms are those of a four-foldness described 
in Paul’s letter to the Ephesians (Eph. 4.11-15). Paul speaks 
of the appointment of apostles, prophets, evangelists and pas- 
toral teachers, who were set in the church in order to perfect 
the saints, to build up the church, that all might attain to the 
unity of faith and grow to be full grown men and no more be 
children driven by any and every wind of doctrine. That which 
Paul here describes as the order of the ministry of the early 
church is admirable psychology. If we understand what apos- 
tles, prophets, evangelists and pastoral teachers mean, the whole 
psychological system of the Path and of Teh, as understood by 
Paul, is marvellous in its simplicity. I will try to elucidate. 

The apostolic power is the spirit in rational preéminence. 
It is the power that has the eye upon the Whole, both in its 
outer features and in its inner. It is the embodiment of Logos- 
Reason or the fundamental human power which is the spring 
of all mental, moral and spiritual manifestations. In the apos- 
tolic power there is something dominant like that silent but 
weighty force which the earth exhibits everywhere. In the 
catacombs, the apostle’s symbol is a lion and his robe is yellow, 
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The prophetic power spoken of is the Wisdom-power or, as 
the classical people called it, the Hermes. Hermes was mes- 
senger from the Highest and his nature was represented as 
being that of the Wind, a term which to the ancients was synony- 
mous with Spirit. The prophet was not a soothsayer but a 
divine messenger or witness. In the ancient church he was the 
preacher or which was the same the witness, the witness or pro- 
claimer of the divine truth. The prophet was a sort of execu- 
tive officer of the Spirit. The ancient symbol used as an ex- 
pression for his office was an eagle and usually shown on blue 
felt, clearly indicative of his soaring spirit. The prophetic char- 
acter lies in the second Kabbalistie world of Yetzirah, the world 
of formation. 

The evangelist is also a messenger, but one sent by an 
authority, not directly from heaven like the prophet. The evange- 
list is the man with the large warm heart who goes out into the 
world with the ‘‘glad tidings’’ and who brings milk and honey 
to the hungry. His symbol is double. He is represented by 
the ‘‘human face divine’’ back of him, and with the figure oi an 
ass at his side. The idea being that he has human feeling as 
motive power and also the steadiness, ye, obstinacy of the ass, 
that will not be driven away by stripes, and, which morever 
is satisfied to eat that on the fields which the ox or other animals 
will not eat. The evangelistic character lies in the third Kab- 
balistiec world, the world of Briah, the world of creation. 

The pastoral teacher is symbolically represented as the pa- 
tient ox on the threshing floor in the East, which treads out the 
corn by steady and patient walking round and round. This 
symbol explains him as the more or less phlegmatie or patient 
teacher who by persistent labor brings out the fruit in the pupil, 
who is being trained in spiritual life. He is not original like 
the prophet, nor authoritative like the apostle, nor fiery like the 
evangelist, but he is really the cornerstone in the spiritual edi- 
fice, for what does all the work of the other offices amount to, 
if the teaching pastor did not teach the initiate how to masti- 
cate and assimilate? The pastor and teachers’ character lies 
in the fourth Kabbalistic world, the world of Atziloth, the 
archetypal world. 

Reviewing the four offices as now described, you can readily 
see the truth of Paul’s statement, that they are necessary for 
full growth, for unity and perfection, not only in an outer organi- 
zation made up of people of the four temperaments, but also 
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in each one of us. Though we have only one temperament pre- 
dominant, we have the other three in less degree and they need 
training and guidance as much as the one which is dominant. 
I shall come back to this fourfoldness at the end of this chapter 
and make a personal application of it. 

The square represents man as a temple. ‘The square is 
ethically an emblem of sincerity; it means wholeness, health and 
harmony on a plane of life different from that of nature. The 
circle, the line that runs into itself, stands for similar perfec- 
tions in nature. The square in the sense I use it was discovered, 
or at any rate is credited, to operative Masonry and Free- 
Masonry. ‘The circle could not be used as a symbol for temple, 
and has not been used, because a temple is not a nature-product; 
a temple is a human symbol for a human creative act. The 
word square has gone into human language as a term for in- 
tegrity and beauty. Weare square physically when we form an 
equilateral quadrature by standing upright, feet joined and arms 
outstretched. We are square spiritually when the events of 
our lives follow the principle of fourfoldness expressed by the 
law of ‘‘the limbs.’’ The metaphysical and physical supple- 
ment one another. We are square cosmologically and theolog- 
ically by other figures and measurements unnecessary to detail 
at present. 

The idea of the square I have derived from the Apocalypse 
of St. John. I use it because of its psychological character. I 
will explain what that means. St. John saw the New Jerusalem 
descend in the form of a man and that form was described as 
being a square. That mystery only becomes intelligible when 
you place the human figure with outstretched arms inscribed in 
a square, making the length of the body from head to sole equal 
to the length of the arms and hands from finger tip to finger 
tip. A square drawn around such a figure may well represent 
the human temple and the psychological fourfoldness of man in 
his temperamental actions. Such a figure in a square is to be 
recommended to all who study man’s constitution and their own. 
For microcosmic man. it answers to the macrocosmic man’s fig- 
ure in that temple I gave in a former chapter, and located geo- 
graphically from China to the Mediterranean sea and a few de- 
grees north of the tropic of Cancer. 

Laotze knew the fourfoldness. The cosmogony of the Tao- 
Teh-King is this: 

Tao gave birth to 1 (Tao-sen-yit). 
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1 gave birth to 2 (Yit-sen-ri). 

2 gave birth to 3 (Ri-sen-sam). 

3 gave birth to 4 (Sam-sen-wan-wut or the 10,000 things), 
and the 10,000 things carry (1) Yin on the back and hold, (2) 
Yang in the arms, and these two produce, (3) Harmony, or the 
living principle, and, these three together constitute (4) the 
world; in other words Yin, Yang, Harmony and the world also 
constitute a fourfoldness. Rather interesting; is it not? Yin 
and Yang mean Mother and Father. 

So much for Diagram II. and its construction. The word 
Teh, stands in the centre of the Diagram and I shail now try to 
make you see these four as emanations from Teh. 

Those who have given serious attention to the life that 
seems to rush by them; anybody who has observed phenomena 
and thought about their causes, must have become aware that 
existence, either in cosmic or human form, is something dyna- 
mic, something living, is much like a stream. ‘To be sure, 
none of us know either the stream’s spring nor its outlet to an 
ocean, if there be any ocean. We see only that something 
under space and time conditions. It is even possible that there 
is no stream and that we read our own changeable nature into 
that which we call the universe. 

However, we see change. Even fire, if it be not stirred, will 
go to sleep and die. Like ships swinging around on the anchor 
chain, we do not really get away, but nevertheless we are always 
in motion, because life itself moves by ebb and flood. Water 
without circulation becomes stagnant and pollutes itself. Moral 
bugles are always calling us; we are never allowed rest except 
we wed ourselves to death. Streams, physical, mental and 
moral; winds, spiritual or otherwise, keep up a circulation every- 
where. Some of us in pessimistic moods see these currents 
only as destructive and point to all the flotsam and jetsam 
they carry along. Others more optimistic see only how great 
majestic ships of human dignity and worth sail down in the 
deep waters and safely pass all dangers. 

Wherever mankind has had an eye for such a movement it 
has usually also seen that movement under a twofold aspect and 
named these aspects variously. In China the twofold aspect 
was seen long ago, and by Laotzse the two were named Tao and 
Teh; and he, like the other ancient sages, by these two terms 
described what he perceived, and he did it in the Tao-Teh-King. 
I have already set forth what Laotzse meant by Tao and there 
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is but little more to say. I began to speak about Teh in the 
last chapter and shall now give some more information. I will 
claim that the word Teh represents such movements, changes, 
emanations, streams and dynamic forces, as those I have hinted 
at as descriptions of That which takes place around us. 

I have frequently used the word Teh and given suggestions 
about it; yet much is still left to be said. Something of that 
still unsaid I shall try to bring out by placing the Teh in rela- 
tionship to the conceptions evolution and karma, and thereby 
gain some means by which to explain it. 

I shall not define evolution nor karma. By evolution | shall 
in general understand the movement in the universe so aptly 
defined by Herbert Spencer and Science in general, and I shall 
take the word largely in a physica: sense. By Karma I shall 
understand practically the same as I understand by evolution, 
but I shall take the word mainly in a moral and spiritual sense. 
At any rate I shall give the word a very wide and universal 
meaning. 

These two words, evolution and karma, have many equiva- 
lents, varying according to views taken, and it will have its 
interest that I give you some of these equivalents and explain 
them to some extent, because the equivalents will help to explain 
Tao and Teh, the two old Chinese terms for thoughts similar 
to some aspects of evolution, karma and the other terms, as I 
shall now mention them in the following and elucidate them. 

The classical people, Greeks and Romans, used the term 
destiny or fate, and the fullest explanation of this word is 
that given by Seneca in his epistles. I will therefore reproduce 
this Stoic’s words. I will quote Seneca in full because his 
definition is probably least known. 

‘“‘They (our ancestors) did not by any means believe this, 
that Jupiter, as we worship him at the Capitol and in other 
shrines, sent down thunderbolts from his hand; but they recog- 
nized the same Jupiter as we do, the same director and guardian 
of the universe, the mind and soul of the world, the lord and 
maker of this work, to whom each name belongs. You wish to 
say that he is Providence, you will speak correctly; for he is 
the one by whose wisdom the world is cared for, so that it may 
proceed safely and perform its tasks. You wish to eall him 
Nature; you will not sin. He is the One from whom all come; 
bv Whose spirit we live. You wish to call him the World, you 
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will not be deceived, for he is all this which is visible, set in his 
own members, sustainng himself and his.’’ (1) 

‘Tf you speak of Nature, Fate, Fortune, all are names of 
the same God, who is manifesting himself in these 
ways.’”’ (2) 

I need not say much in explanation of Seneca. <As you 
noticed, he advises not to care for names but to get at the fact 
behind names. And speaking in the language of the T'ao-Teh- 
King, the fact he cares for is named Teh. And Teh as a fact 
is presented by Laotzse as a ‘‘ power that makes for righteous- 
ness,’’? a power that has its being in all our modes of existence. 
A power and purpose, a will and a way, name it as we may, 
exists as a fact and cannot be denied. Look upon it as evolu- 
tion, as karma or under any of the aspects mentioned by Seneca 
—there it is, and, as Seneea (Ep, 107.11) also says, ‘‘it leads 
the willing and drags the unwilling.’’ 

An ancient Greek poet describing the mother of the gods, 
said she was ‘‘One shape of many names.’’ That deseription 
fits Teh admirably. Not only is Teh of motherly nature (though 
the Tao-Teh-King knows no gods) but Teh is multiform and 
many named, as I have said, and that because Teh enters into 
all human actions as the organizing reason, the forming and 
plastic principle, and gets its many names from these inearna- 
tions. 


rarious 


Such a principle as Teh is peculiar to humanity. Through- 
out the organic world, action is regulated mainly by hereditary 
structure; and secondarily by reflex action or instinet derived 
from hereditary structure. But action with man is modified by 
intelligent use of experience, by the reflex action of the aceumu- 
lated results of mankind’s past experiences. That action and 
those accumulated results of mankind’s past experiences is in 
Chinese ealled Teh; with us, scientifically, Morals, principles of 
morals or principles for the conduct of our spiritual life. 

The Calvinist among christian theologians chose the term 
election and understood one small action of that which other 
christians call Providence, a term so personal that they are 
constantly in trouble when asked to explain it. 

Among scientists you meet with the biologist who has a term 
of his own, by which he accounts for both eause and effect and 
motion, too. ‘‘Selection’’ is his magic word. TIT need not spend 


‘Seneca Naturalium Quest. Lib. 11. Cap. 45.1, 2, 3. 
“Seneca. De Beneficiis Lib. lv.8. 
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any time on it; you are familiar with it if you have followed 
the literature of the last thirty years. The same is the case 
with the phrase ‘‘cosmic process,’’ so handy to the evolutionist 
as an explanation of facts he does not understand and which 
his narrow science has no room for. 

Pantheistic poets of modern days speak of ‘‘cosmic emo- 
tion’? and quote Sidgwick and Romanes as their authorities; 
other poets of the same color have varied the phrase and speak 
of ‘‘tides of eternal emotions.’’ The mystics of all ages have 
called the same phenomena and their causes ‘‘love.’’ The 
future will probably see other terms and hear other expres- 
sions. And it is well that new terms and expressions should 
come forth. They prove that some parts of mankind are neither 
dead nor asleep. Whatever terms be applied, they all signify 
that the power they name is one that works for uplift, for evo- 
lution, for progress, for spiritual life, for the Inner Life. The 
terms employed always signify quality in contradistinction to 
quantity, and they all have a tendency to be personal in char- 
acter and all stand somewhat in opposition to something imper- 
sonal. It seems that no teacher can avoid personification. 
Whatever terms be employed and whether they be considered 
personally or impersonally they can all be translated by Teh, 
as the Tao-Teh-King uses that word. 

I, myself, shall not offer new terms. I am engaged in re- 
storing Teh to its right place and I mean to use with perfectly 
liberty and whenever I want any of the terms I have just now 
enumerated, because they express various aspects of the Chinese 
conception of Teh. But this I will say right here, that with the 
exception of Seneca’s explication of all that which lies in the 
word fate, all the other terms apply principally to Tao and only 
secondarily to Teh. With the exception of Stoicism, the West 
knows next to nothing of such a conception as that of Teh as 
the mother of the universe; or as we can say, since Goethe, the 
‘‘eternally feminine.’’ Western thought is so exclusively mascu- 
line in east and formal in its philosophy, that it has become 
terribly one-sided and barren. If it were not for the mystic 
leven of love, that, here and there, now and then, has softened 
its rudeness and added a little affection and color to its men- 
tality, the Western mind would be a dreary desert and look 
like barren rocks. And the pity is, the West believes itself 
superior. 

The names given to Deity by the ancients were always 
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descriptions of the character of their deity, such as they per- 
ceived it. In conformity to that practice, I shall give Teh the 
sense of ‘‘the eternally femine,’’ the sense of ‘‘a power that 
makes for righteousness,’’ the sense of ‘‘providence,’’ the sense 
of ‘‘cosmie process,’’ the sense of ‘‘moral force,’’ the sense of 
‘‘mother,’’ besides all the other senses already given the word. 

The reason for these many names of Teh or senses given 
to Teh is this, that Teh is as an old saw says a soul and a light 
that reveals all things, but hides itself from sight. All the world 
sees by Teh, but never saw Teh. 


I find thee, O Most High, where’er my glance I send, 

At the beginning Thee; Thee also at the end. 

If towards the source I fly, in Thee ’t is lost to me. 

The outlet would | spy,—that, too, breaks forth from Thee. 
Thou the beginning art, that doth its end enclose. 

Thou art the end that back to the beginning flows. 

And in the midst art Thou, and all things are in Thee, 

And I am I, because Thou art the midst in me. (3) 





According to the Tao-Teh-King, the relationship of Tao and 
Teh is something like this: ‘‘If Tao perishes,’’ it is said, ‘‘then 
Teh will also perish.’’ Teh is called the manifestation of Tao, 
and, Tao cannot be reached except by means of Teh. Teh is 
multiform, but Tao is a unit. These two ideas, that Teh is 
the manifestation of Tao and is multiform, explain the synch- 
retism of the Teh. All virtue is necessarily manifold and ever 
varying. In one moment it is heavenward and a worithship; 
in the next it is earthward or love to the neighbor. These two 
ideas of ‘‘manifestation’’ and ‘‘multiformity’’ explain the great 
variety of names and descriptions of Teh already given. In 
one place it is said that Tao is the Lord of Teh, but nowhere 
does any commentary explain in what that lordship consists. 
Whatever it does mean, it does not mean that Tao is superior 
to Teh, because T'ao does not and cannot exist without Teh. 

It will not do to call Tao the masculine and Teh the femi- 
nine principle of existence, because the Tao-Teh-King not only 
does not do it, but knows both Yang and Yin and calls them the 
masculine and feminine principles. If Tao and Teh are related 
to Yang and Yin, then it must be as superior spiritual principles 
behind them and it is in this sense that I take Teh, when I call 
it ‘‘the eternally feminine.’’ 





‘Friedrich Riickert: The Wisdom of the Brahmin, lv.50. Translated w C6 F. 
Brooks, Boston, 1882. 
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It is exceedingly difficult to define Tao and Teh fully and 
satisfactory to a Western critical and intellectual mind. Both 
terms are too elastic for logic and both represent something 
universal, that cannot be put into a philosophical form. Truly 
the Tao-Teh-King declares that their nature ‘‘baffles investiga- 
tion’’; but the same book also declares that if we ‘‘use’’ Tao 
and Teh, we shall know them. 

Thus an examination of the nature of Tao and Teh ends 
like all examinations of mystic principles; they are beyond com- 
prehension, but ready for our use at any time and anywhere. 
The mystic principles desire incorporation; they wish to be 
placed in the human heart and to be allowed to lead man to his 
eternal good. They never mislead, however exacting they may 
be. They never teach us, as we understand teaching, but they 
are ready to lead us, and, they are always near us, yea, they 
dwell in our hearts. 

[ have just said that I should give Teh the sense of ‘*the 
eternally feminine’’ and the sense of ‘‘mother.’’ These two 
senses have been given Teh by explicit language. A 


| the other 
senses are implied in various — But hefore i draw 
out the colors and the life that hes in the terms of the SIXtD 
chapter of the Tao-Teh-lXing on the eathemnenens Teh, I will 
ecive vou a translation of it. And ! will say a few words about 
the direct meaning before I apply this conception mother-power 
to Teh, fer Teh is the mother-power, considered morally, out of 
which springs our whole mental, moral and spiritual life. Teh 
as the mother of all things is deseribed in the sixth chapter as 
follows: 

“The Vallev-God never dies. I eall it the Alother of the 
Abyss and she is the Root of Heaven-Earth (or the All-things.) 
She endures forever, and forever she produces.’’ 

| might have disposed of this short chapter by saying that 
this Vallev-God is the same as sakti, as deva matri, but I should 
then have been reading Brahminical ideas and modern methods 
into Chinese Theosophy mal that would have been a false com- 
mentary. It has been done by others, I am sorry to say. 

[ will admit, that the root idea of the Tao-Teh-Kine’s de- 
seription is probably physieal and sexual. So much in the Fast 
begins that way. So much in the East is cast mainly in pre- 
historic forms, and only too many of modern students of East- 
ern lore stick in these forms. 

While the signs and forms of the Tao-Teh-King are often 
physical and sexual, simply because the writer had no other 
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means at hand for his use, these signs and forms of the Tao- 
Teh-King always bear a high and noble, a spiritual and trans- 
eendental signification, and are so understood by genuine ‘Tao- 
ists. In this ease, ‘the Valley-God’’ cannot mean anything 
else than Teh or Virtue. The sign for Valley-Spirit is a double 
one. It is composed of ku and sen. 

The sien for ku is a mouth out of which flows water, hence 
it is a sign for valley, but simply for a valley without a stream. 
‘To indicate that the valley gives out water, the sign sen is added, 
which indicates that the valley is living. That is the way the 
Chinese commentator understands it. For short, the signs is 
a name for the activity of Teh in all the realms of its operation. 
But the realistic conception connected with the term must not 
be ignored. There is such an one in ic, which is evident from 
the fact that Laotzse also ealls it ‘‘nourishing mother’’ (ssi-mu). 

A prominent Taoist and philosopher, Liet-tsi (400 B. C.)}, 
declares Laotzse’s teaching and words to be cited from the books 
of the fabled King Hoang-ti (about 27 Cent. B. C.). If so, 
then the meaning of the sign and term would be physical and 
sexual. Be this declaration of Liet-tsi so or not, we cannot 
prove or deny the allegation. The word ku-sen means now 
the ‘‘emanating spirit’’ or ‘‘the out flowing spirit,’’ indicating 
the invisible power behind ali objective appearances, or, in other 
words, the spiritual or invisible mother of all things already 
mentioned in the opening chapter of the book. 

The chapter on the valley-god already given in translation 
divides itself naturally into three thoughts. The first relates 
to the valley-god as the original power through which as the 
mysterious mother all things come forth; the second thought 
relates to the valley-god as the root of heaven and earth special- 
iv; and the third thought is this that these two already men- 
tioned do not exist separately but are really one, and, it has 
heen suggested by the German commentator, Strausz, that these 
two in union correspond to Chokma of the Old Testament, to the 
Idea of Plato, to Sophia of the Gnosties and the Magie of Jacob 
Bohme. I think the suggestion an admirable one. I would 
add that the two in union also correspond to Sephira, mother 
of the Sephiroth, of the Kabbalah. 

It would be very interesting to work out the details of these 
correspondences, but space and time forbid it. at present. I 
wish to bring Teh down to the level of our own daily life and 
individual existence. That will be more practical and useful, . 
at present. 
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Let me now apply this fourfoldness of Teh to you and my- 
self and try to find out our exact place in the temple, and chereby 
necessarily the work we can and must do in that universal 
ministry of Teb to which we all without exception are called. 

lf we find ourselves individually of a warm and pure red 
blood condition; if our blood is not leaded with foreign sub- 
stances, but readily heals a wound; if our nerves are in a corre- 
sponding healthy condition and neither ‘‘cracked’’ nor weak; if 
we enjoy to live and to be active in great and good work and do 
a work for the benefit of mankind, not merely because we are 
paid for it or profit by it in some way, but do such a work be- 
cause we find our call in it and an innermost satisfaction in doing 
it; then, I say, we are Life people, people of the apostolic temper, 
workers in the universal ministry. Our genius is activity and 
it will be a sin for us to be unfaithful. Our place on the Diagram 
and in the temple is readily seen. We know what Teh wants 
of us. 

If we are introspective of disposition; if we always are in- 
elined to look behind a phenomenon to see its spirit, if possible; 
if the blue sky draws us out of ourselves and robs us of the solid 
ground under our feet; if things and persons do not appear to 
our souls like the seeming solid things our senses declare them 
to be; if we are disinclined for all kinds of ‘‘small talk,’’ ‘‘ gos- 
sip,’’ or the like, but from time to time are moved by a mighty 
impulse to ‘‘speak out,’’ to ‘‘witness,’’ to give testimony in the 
name of the Highest; then, we are of the prophetic temper, or 
at least poets or philosophers. Our genius is clearly spirit and 
our work in the universal ministry so clearly marked off for us 
that we never can mistake it. We know our place on the Dia- 
gram and in the temple. We know what Teh wants of us. 

If our hearts bleed at the sight of human misery, both physi- 
eal and spiritual; if we burn to go out into the world to preach 
the glad tidings that there is hope for all, even the deepest 
fallen; if we proclaim that hope in love to mankind and without 
any condemnation, not even with reproach; if we cheerfully 
stand abuse, even stripes and never lose courage in our work; 
if we persist in working for others as if they were our own rela- 
tives, though separated from us by race or color or enmity; then, 
I say, we are of the evangelistic temper. Our genius is clearly 
Love and nobody can do the work laid out for us in our ministry 
as well as we can. We know our place in the temple and what 
Teh wants of us. 

If we are disposed to teach and take care, to lead and to 
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guide, and be a daily and hourly sacrifice of which others take 
freely and eat, never even realizing that they torture us; if we 
have a patience that never wearies over repetitions and monot- 
ony; if compensation is never thought of; if we run after the 
lost sheep, comfort the obstinate ones, and bear over with the 
unreasonable; then, our work in the temple of humanity is pas- 
toral teaching and we are indeed pillars in the sanctuary of Teh. 

It is evident that this last group of sanctified tempers and 
human beings are those who live with determnation (see Dia- 
gram II.). That the first group deseribed (the apostolic) is living 
in the Whole is self-evident. I hardly need to say that the 
prophetic temper as described is the light bearer of beauty, and 
that the evangelistic temper is a real incarnation of goodness. 

Let none try to stifle their own conscience and say that they 
have not felt any motiun in the direction of the four forms men- 
tioned. They do not speak the truth, ignorantly or wilfully. All 
feel the motions of Teh! The Tao-Teh-King (Ll) declares ‘‘To 
produce and not possess—to act and not expect—to enlarge and 
not control—that is Teh.’’ If such people have not felt the draw- 
ings of Teh under such forms as those I have described, they 
have felt them under other forms. Perhaps the four to them 
should be named, God, Reason, Nature, Highest Life; perhaps 
they should be named Right, Justice, Love, Reciprocity of life; 
perhaps they should be named as on Diagram I. No matter how 
they are named. Each age has named them differently, but each 
age has known the fact that Teh manifests itself in a temple 
square or human individuality. Not only each age knows the 
fact, but the fact presents itself to each individual, even to those 
who cannot express the fact or translate the moving power into 
words. 

No man is sufficient for himself. Life is so constituted that 
we need reservoirs of every kind of excellence, of intelligence, 
of knowledge, of power. The four forms are such reservoirs in 
which Teh is present and they are for us to draw from, both to 
live by and to work by. 

Now in which ever of these four groups our work may lie, 
it is the spirit of Teh, the Great Mother, that works that temper 
in us. And to be in Truth, we must obey, yea we wish to obey 
and we do obey as surely as the water runs out of the valley. 
You remember the sign of ku-sen, the great symbol of Teh! 

I say it is Teh that both works in us and wishes to work in 
us, and, if we amount to anything at all in the universal ministry 
to which we all are called by Teh, even while we still struggle 
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on the Path, then we show eagerness to do that work as we say 
‘‘with a will’’; we do it determinedly and that eagerness proves 
what we amount to. 

This is Teh and teaching about Teh. And Teh now wit- 
nesses within each one of us for or against us, according to the 
truth in which we stand in this matter. 

There is a spurious Biblical phrase which reads, ‘‘It is a 
terrible thing to fall into the hands of the living God.’’ It may 
be spurious as regards the Bible, but this I say, ‘‘It is a terrible 
thing to fall into the hands of Teh’’ for those who are unfaithful. 
It can only mean destruction. 

I said in the beginning of this chapter that the fourfold life 
of Teh corresponded to similar powers within our constitution 
and that this corresponding fourfoldness made it not only possi- 
ble but easy to live with determination in the Whole, the Good, 
the True and the Beautiful. 

I have shown you the corresponding forms, both the inner 
in yourself and the outer in Teh’s universal life, and, I have 
said that Teh works spontaneously in us all, because Teh is a 
river of active goodness or virtue that flows into the world from 
out a valley, which is called the Abyss of Abysses. It is now for 
you and me to live up to this light and make ourselves living 
realizations of that stupendous fact. 

‘'erstegen was a Dutch mystic. As a mystic, he is especially 
remarkable on account of his intuitive perceptions of the mo- 
tions of the Spirit, of Teh such as I have defined Teh. Here 
are a few lines from his poetry describing these motions of Teh: 

‘*Hath not each heart a passion and a dream— 
Kach, some companionship forever sweet— 

And each, in saddest skies some silver gleam— 
And each, some passing joy too faint and fleet— 

And each, a staff and stay, though frail it prove— 
And each, a face he fain would ever see?’’ 

These are some of the beckonings of Teh, that come to all. 

He finally asks: 
‘* And what have [?—a glory and a calm, 
A life that is an everlasting psalm, 
A heaven of endless joy in Thee,’’ that is Teh. 

Terstegen thus declares that Teh is an ‘‘everlasting pres- 
ence’’ and an endless joy. 

May that be your lot! You shall then know that all this 
about Teh is of the Inner Life. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE GENESIS AND GROWTH OF THE CHRIST OF THE 
SOUL AND, SOME OF ITS MODES OF LIFE. 


by JAMES L. MacBerH Balin. 
(Continued from Vol. X., page 338.) 


HILE all the richness of the whole Christ are hid in 
every human soul, vet not through any one soul may 
all the fulness of it be manifested. For it needs all 
souls to show forth the fulness of the richness of the 

Beauty infinite and manifold. 

Yet is the Christ ever revealing this Beauty to those who 
‘an see. And just as we can see, so is the revealing. And Love 
is the opener of the eyes. But when Love is not yet awakened 
in us it often happens that the Holy One is even with us, sitting 
by us, and we know it not. For our familiarity with the soul 
in whom It dwells hides the Beauty of the presence from us. 
But It is there, ever willing to bless us by the vision of the Great 
Beauty. And if we only give It our love and reverence, ay, and 
our adoration, It will give us of the power of Its Beauty to 
become like unto It. For, sure as we give to the Holy One our 
whole heart, so surely is It henceforth unto us the power of the 
undying Life, the strength of the Beauty eternal. 


And this leads us to a very great theme on which a word 
must be given for the completing of what has already been said 
and it is the poteney of the Christ in us. 

Now the Holy One of the soul may be thought of as the 
human, microcosmie counterpart of the universal or cosmic 
Christ. We cannot rightly use the language of sex here, 
and yet we men can hardly speak in other terms even of our 
Holy One of Blessing than as the individualised, corresponding 
affinity of the Christ of the Great Cosmos, the Holy One of 
Universal Blessing. 

Thus the new-born or little Christ in us, is as a sunflower, 
open, ever open to receive the radiance of the Sun of the Cos- 
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mos of the innermost heaven of the Great Love. It is as a sun 
shining within the soul, a little sun, yet living and strong in all 
the potency of the One Sun of our human universe. For it hath 
been kissed of the Holy One into life. And being a center of 
living energy it now generates in the sou! the divine radium or 
Christ power of blessing in modes fit for the use of the human 
need. 

Or, the Christ of the soul may be likened to the female 
principle in life, ready and waiting for the enrichening of the 
male. And yet the age-long blessing of the Holy One may well 
be spoken of as the gentle brooding of the Mother of the ages 
over the unborn, and the actual inflow of the Great Love as the 
coming of the heavenly Bride to her own. 

Thus the language of sex, though necessary, is not adequate, 
and may even lead the feebler ones into mistaking the sensuous 
for the spiritual. And this subtle snare of the old enemy of 
the pure whiteness of the Dove has caught not a few of the finest 
mystics of our day in the meshes of Psyche. 

For in the innermost of pure spirit, even the holy place of 
the Christhood, there is no more sex. All who have even once 
come unto the Center know that, in the Great Deep of spaceless 
and timeless Being, all sex-differentiation is transcended, ay, 
lost in the Great Love whose essence is neither male nor female 
but the two in one. 

And so it is that this holy correspondence is best uttered 
in the words of the impersonal. May we say then that 
in the little Christ of the soul as related to the great Christ of 
the cosmos there is the passive or receptive principle of the Cos- 
mic Body, while in the Christos universal there is the positive 
principle of the energizer. 

And yet the Christ of the soul, being a microcosmic counter- 
part of the Cosmic Christ, possesses and manifests the power 
of these dual principles. This we speak of as the potency of 
the whole Christ, the indwelling Unity. 

And the way of its coming is somewhat after this manner. 
Soon as the house is ready, the dweller is there—.e., as soon 
as your psyche is worthy of the indwelling Christ, so soon is the 
Universal Christ in her as the home-Christ. 

True, the Cosmic Christ-potency has been working in her 
heretofore, but in the way of preparing Its dwelling-place. It 
has been shedding Its life-power in and through her, thereby 
washing her from all unworthiness, bringing by the sweet power 
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of Its vibrations, harmony out of her discord, and thus healing 
her into the wholeness or unification of her powers. But It 
has not yet been able to dwell in her, for It cannot dwell where 
there is any uncleanness. The Christ visits our disordered 
soul as the Healer. The Christ in us visits even now the souls 
that are in the prison-house of despair as the Comforter or 
Light-bearer. And as the healer comes to heal and not to dwell 
in the house of the patient, so the Holy One comes often to visit 
the diseased soul, though It cannot yet find in that soul an 
abiding. 

But when the soul has been cleansed of the impurities of 
its olden selfhood, when the house is of a pure and sweet air, 
whereon may grow the fragrant plants of the Beauty of the 
Spirit of Life in whose aroma is the very power of healing, then 
will it be a fit dwelling-place for the Universal Christ; and the 
Holy One will be drawn as by the beauty of Love to Its home. 
And so It becomes our Emmanuel. 

Now in receiving the energising kiss of the Mother-Christ 
our psyche is blessed of the holy power, and even as the sun- 
flower awakes to full life by the shining into it of the power 
of earth’s sun, so our Christ-soul awakes to the fulness of her 
life by the power in her of the Sun of the Great Love. 

And she is henceforth the bearer of the fruit of blessing 
unto many. And never again throughout the ages will she be 
unfruitful. For she hath been blessed of the potency of the 
Holy One. And this blessing once given, its power never 
passes away. And in her will dwell the silent joy of the deep 
peace. 

And the power who hath thus blessed her into new life, she, 
as the ageless Christ of the soul, knows, speaks to, prays to and 
sings of as her radiant Christ of the Great Love, the Sun of the 
human Universe. 

And so in a very real sense all the hymns or prayers of 
faith and love, yearning and gladness, ay, of anguish and despair 
that have been offered of the spiritual soul of man to the Spirit 
of Life are cries of the little Christ of the Soul unto the Cosmic 
Christ, the Mother of the Ages of our race, the Soul of the 
Great Love. 

Now it is possible to communicate of the potency of the 
Great Love principle thus generated in the soul, to other souls. 
And it will work the great work of love in these souls in modes 
corresponding to their degree of unfoldment. Thus if you com- 
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munieate this divine potency to one yet bound in the degree of 
personal limitation, who, receiving the divine gift, would appro- 
priate it for the pleasure of self, and transmute it into the base- 
ness of self, and whose affectional stuff is therefore in the hght 
of the Spirit, unclean, it will work therein as a cleansing power, 
bringing unto the state of burning all her elements that must 
be consumed of the Fire of Love. And this process of burning 
or consuming will be to her great suffering, that corresponds 
in degree to the power these psychic elements contain and give 
as a fuel unto the burning. Yet is it the good work of Love 
all through, and the anguish is purgatorial. For the soul is 
being refined, and the flame is of the Great Love and in the 
power of the Holy One. 

To another soul who vearns only for the light of truth this 
divine potency will be as a gentle flame shining within her deeps, 
and giving the yearned-for illumination. 

To another who is hungry and faint for want of the living 
bread, the love principle communicated will be the very food 
of the angel; and that soul will be nourished well. And so, 
throughout all the needs of the soul of man, in the Great Love 
or Christ principle communicated there is all that meet our 
need. 

Now this body of Love is a heavenly or spiritual body. It is 
indeed the body we shall use when we enter our full heaven; 
and in and by it alone do we now enter our heaven even while 
we are dwelling in the flesh. Through its mediation alone we have 
as constant communion with the many and blessed potencies in 
the unseen as we can well receive and enjoy. Through it we 
pass to and from the heavenly state as often as we will, per- 
ceiving in it and bearing through it back to the needy soul of 
this earth the sweet fruits and life-giving essences of the home- 
land of the soul. Avy, we thus cross and recross the Jordan 
as we will; and we are the carriers of the grapes of the Promised 
Land unto the needy ones who still must abide by the borders 
of the wilderness of mortality. 

And even in this mediatorial service is the work both of 
feeding the new body and of its continuous refining. For in 
giving of our present good, we, as the living vessels of com- 
munion, are ever receiving of a higher and purer good to refill 
ouremptiness. And, as every body is formed out of its food, so 
our body of Love, in being nourished of the higher, is refined 
and ever refined unto a degree of potency that is always becom- 
ing higher and finer. 
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ior, like any other live body, this body can be nourished or 
starved; it can be kept in health and increased in effective ac- 
tivity by the free and full exercise of all its faculties, or it can 
be so denied the right to function that its faculties will dwindle 
away into the atrophy of inefficiency. Also it may be over- 
wrought, even unto its hurt, and may need a period of rest and 
even healing. 

But what is more serious is that it may be poisoned by 
the death-thoughts of the olden selfhood, the denier of the new 


Life. And there is here so serious a peril that I shall speak of 
itnow. ‘This denying is the work of the old will of death in us- 
for it still imagines itself to be our true reality. So it clams 


to have its rights, av, its own sweet home in us, and will be heard 
of us for very clamouring, if we only allow it a hearing. 

But, likeevery soul who claims its rights, it is a har to the 
truth of the Spirit of Life, and its baneful word is always pes- 
sunistic. It is the old enemy of our life, the adversary of our 
joy, the foe of the newborn who would indeed gladden our days; 
and it seeks by all means to kill this child, the bearer of our 
eood cheer, who even in our deepest gloom must remain opti- 
mistic. Now, we ean judge of the truth of its word, and we 
know that it is lving even as it has lied to us before. Its word 
has not been true to the facts of our experience and inasmuch 
as we have listened to it we have been held in the bondage of 
fear or despair. Therefore, knowing this, it is out wisdom to 
deny it utterly, to banish it from our soul as an ally of death by 
afirming the will of the new Life. And thus will our body of 
Love be preserved from hurt. 

Again, it ean be retarded in its growth by the unwholesome 
influence of our past mental attitudes arising from crudities in 
our spiritual education or errors of our unenlightened judgment. 
Now these mental attitudes, though false to the new mind and 
no more real to us, are still potent with the power of our olden 
psyche. And inasmuch as we have lived in them, in so much is 
their potency. And inasmuch as they are thus potent, in so 
much will the adversary of our Life use them for the service 
of death. And they, too, claim vou, the free born elild of 
the new Life, for they too are blind to the fact that you no 
longer belong to them. 

And as you cannot but deny them, refusing them sus- 
tenance, they ery as abandoned children after vou, clinging to 
you in virtue of their vet active poteney. And the pain of their 
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erying and clinging will be according to the degree and intensity 
of soul-force you gave them in the past. 

And they will continue so to ery, to cling to and distress you 
as long as they can draw any sustenance from you through sym- 
pathy. For they, too, live on the good of psyche, and they 
would eat up the food of the unborn Christ, and so retard its 
growth in the soul. 

And the only way of deliverance from them is to deny them 
this food. For they must die, and the deathless One, though un- 
born, must live. And this is the word of the Christ of the Ages: 
He who would come to me must deny the dear ones of the old 
selfhood, saying in the power of the Truth: Ye are no more me, 
and I am no more ye; nay, for | am Thou and Thou art L. 

Now this Love body must be fed on the food of its own 
heaven. And there is a spiritual food for this new Christ- 
body. For it can no longer be nourished on the stuffs which 
are the foods convenient and good for the soul or mind of the 
past degrees. Indeed, these foods are now hurtful unto it; and 
it desires them not. ‘This spiritual or heavenly food is the 
livng bread, who is the holy substance, the cosmic Christ-Spirit, 
in essence diffuse and universal, so far as our human need 
is concerned, whether we be in the flesh or out of the flesh. 

This food is not only administered to the spiritual soul at 
all times in a common way, but also at special times and in 
special conditions. Thus, during sleep it may be, and is, ad- 
ministered, and it is well to realize before falling asleep that He 
giveth it to his beloved during sleep. 

It is also specially given during the periods of the utter 
quiet of the soul and of the external or mundane consciousness 
whether it be in the modes of contemplation and prayer, or of 
simple and pure passivity. And it is important to know, to 
find and to enter if possible the conditions physical and psychical 
which conduce to this state of passivity. 


To be concluded. 
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‘“SAVONAROLA”’ OF FLORENCE. 


THEOSOPHIST, REFORMER AND Martyr. A PortTRAITURE OF 
SPIRITUAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 


By Dr. W. WILuIAMs. 
(Continued from Vol. X., page 368.) 


‘*Tie ORDEAL OF FIRE.’’ 


to destroy his prestige and discredit him in the public 
estimation. Popularity is an unstable thing, change- 

able, indiscriminate, unreliable and subject to sudden 
alterations. No dependence can be placed on it; no confidence 
reposed init. Its admiration is liable to be changed into unrea- 
sonable hatred and cruelty, and in a sudden ebullition of un- 
bridled rage it knows no bounds of restraint. Of this character- 
istic, Florence herself was about to afford a lamentable instance 
which will ever remain a dark blot on the annals of her history. 
After the prohibition of Savonarola from preaching, by the 
signory, the popular mind became excited and unsettled giving 
rise to heated discussions and disputes between the various po- 
litical parties again existent in the city. All recognized the 
gravity of the act, doubting and dreading the issue of it to the 
detriment of the state. Speculation ran riot and opinions the 
most discordant were expressed, and a feeling of uncertainty 
and apprehension as to the future universally prevailed. It was 
the prelude to the tragedy about to be enacted, the exordium 
was soon to begin and the curtain rung up. The first act was 
commenced by a Franciscan friar, who at this time was deliver- 
ing a series of sermons in the church of San Croce. Acting 
under orders he began to attack and stigmatize Savonarola, de- 
nouncing him as a heretic, a schismatic and a false prophet and 
concluded his diatribes by challenging him to the proof of his 
teachings and doctrines by the ordeal of fire. Similar challenges 
had at times been thrown out, but had been ignored and unnoticed 


T HE surest and most certain method to ruin an enemy is 
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by Savonarola as beneath and inconsonant with the dignity of a 
christian minister and regarded as needless and unnecessary for 
the detection and appreiiension of truth. This same friar when 
preaching in the preceding year in Prato, had reviled Savon- 
arola and challenged him to prove his teaching by submitting to 
pass through the fire, but on being confronted with Fra Domen- 
ico, Savonarola’s most valiant and intimate friend and intrepid 
defender, and after agreeing to a public discussion, suddenly 
decamped and fled out of the town under the pretext of having 
received a summons to Florence from lis superiors. On repeat- 
ing lis challenge in Florence Fra Domenico who was then 
preaching in place of Savonarola at San ‘iarco promptly ac- 
cepted it, declaring himself prepared to go through the ordeal 
by fire, as now being the chief exponent of his master’s teachings 
and who. he said, was reserved for greater things. The Fran- 
ciscan finding Domenico so intrepid and ready to aceept the chal- 
enge refused to carry out his proposition, on the ground that 
the quarrel was with Savonarola alone and that though he ex. 
pected to be consumed, he was willing to enter the fire with him 
in order to procure the death of such a disseminator of seandal 
and faise doctrine, but with Domenico he would have nothing 
whatever to do. Gn hearing and becoming aecauainted with what 
had oeeurred, Savonarola reproved his friend’s imprudent zeal. 
And here the miserable affair might have terminated, had it not 
beeome widely cireulated and discussed throughout the city. It 
was something strange and extraordinary. The idea caught like 
wildfire on the popular mind, it being regarded as the best and 
most effectual means of eonfounding and triumphing over his 
foes and enemies and reinstating him in his former position of 
eminence and dignity. Both the Arrabbiati and Compagnacci 
saw their chance and reasoned thus: If Savonarola enters the 
fire. he will undoubtedly be burnt alive. If, however, he refuses, 
he will lose all credit with his followers and the citizens in gen- 
era! and then will come our opportunity of raising a tumult dur- 
ing which it will be easy to seize his person and kill him. They 
therefore applied to the signory, a majority of whose members 
they found ready and willing to fall in with their ideas and un- 
dertake the direction and execution of the shameful and inhuman 
scheme. Taking a note of the principal doctrines of Savonarola 
that Fra Domenico had declared himself ready to defend even 
with his life, the signory arranged they should be transcribed by 
the public notary and then invited the signatures of those who 
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were willing to maintain them by passing through the fiery or- 
deal. It was an artful and insidious ruse and proved successful. 
Several of Savonarola’s friends at once volunteered to submit 
themselves to it, but Domenico claimed precedence and prayed 
earnestly to be allowed to undertake it, so great was his affec- 
tion for his master and concern for his safety. Again the Fran- 
ciscan cowardly declined to affix his signature for the same rea- 
sons he had previously given. At the same time he proposed as 
his substitute a certain Rondinelli who would pass through the 
fire along with Fra Domenico, but when the time for signing the 
challenge arrived, Rondinelli failed to appear. He was an artisan 
of weak intellect whom the Compagnacci had induced to act as 
their tool, Doifo Spino assuring him that no harm should befall 
him; that he only needed to declare himself willing to endure the 
ordeal, but would not be required todoso. Acting on this assur- 
ance though reluctantiy, Rondinelli affixed his signature, stating, 
‘*He would enter the fire, although certain he would be consumed 
and that he did it for his soul’s salvation.’’ Thus the details of 
the wretched farce were arranged by the members of the signory 
who, oblivious of the dignity of their position and station 
now set themselves to carry them out, trusting they would 
sueceed and bring about not only the death of Savonarola, but 
also lead to the subversion and abolition of the republic. 


THe ORDEAL BY FIRE. 


Whilst the preliminaries were being arranged in Florence 
respecting the ordeal by fire, Alexander from his eyrie in Rome 
watched keenly the plot elaborated for the downfall and ruin 
of Savonarola. It was his duty as head of the Christian 
Chureh to condemn and forbid such an outrageous exhibition 
and relic of pagan and barbarous times. He, the secret mover, 
the Deus ex machina of the dark transaction, was aware that to 
save appearances he must take some steps to shield himself from 
suspicion of complicity in an affair that was revolting to the 
public conscience and general opinion of the age. This he 
accomplished by writing and sending a brief wherein he con- 
demned and forbade the ordeal, but so contrived that it did not 
reach Florence until two days after it had taken place, the result 
of which as we shall presently see filled him with feelings of 
joy and delight as he inwardly gloated over the approaching 
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ruin of Savonarola, thinking thereby to escape the danger of a 
general council and thus preventing the revelation of the wicked- 
ness of his infamous pontificate. 

Owing to various reasons, a common agreement was come to 
between the signory and Arrabbiati to call a public meeting of 
the citizens to discuss the matter of the ordeal by fire; whether 
it should or should not take place. It was an artful device to 
rid themselves of the responsibility of their action. It was 
attended by a minority of Savonarola’s friends, who on per- 
ceiving the real object of it and disgusted with the sham pro- 
ceedings of it, retired after giving expression to their indigna- 
tion at a subterfuge so base and shameless. A resolution in favor 
of it was formally proposed and carried after a great deal of 
deceitful discussion so evident that one of Savonarola’s oppo- 
nents regaining his sense of honesty and fair dealing rose up and 
in agitated tones exclaimed, ‘‘ When I hear such things as have 
been said I scarcely know whether life or death is most to be 
preferred. I truly believe that if our forefathers, the founders 
of this city could have divined that a like question would be 
discussed here and that we were to become the jest and oppro- 
brium of the whole world, they would have refused to have any- 
thing to do with us. And now that our city is come to a worse 
pass than has occurred for many long years and one sees it is 
now all in confusion, I would therefore implore your excellencies 
to deliver our people from all this wretchedness at any cost and 
put an end to these things in order that no misery or hurt may 
befall our city.’’ Such honest advice however proved of no 
avail in the most cultured and civilized city of Europe, to save 
it from the degradation of witnessing in its midst such a bar- 
barous and inhuman proof of truth as was the ordeal by fire. 
Savonarola knowing full well that his Franciscan opponents 
would never have the courage to face the burning pyre and that 
they were mere puppets in the hands of the pope and the Arrab- 
biati,—did his utmost to prevent the miserable exhibition, not 
pecause he had any doubt or mistrust whatever of the ability of 
himself or Fra Domenico to come out of the ordeal unscathed 
and uninjured, but as he said: 

‘*God would certainly make a miracle if necessary, but it is 
not for us to command one. Besides, had not the citizens of 
Florence had enough miracles and proofs of his sincerity and 
truthfulness in predictions already and actually fulfilled and in 
the work he had accomplished in the moral elevation and politi- 
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cal renovation of Florence itself. Miracles are useless where 
reason and common sense suffice. Yet we neither compel nor 
exhort any man to believe in them more than he feels able. We 
only exhort to lead righteous lives and for this the fire of charity 
and the miracle of faith are required; all the rest is of no avail.’ 

Notwithstanding the deprecatory words respecting having 
recourse to such methods of proof as the proposed ordeal by fire 
for the ratification and confirmation of any article of faith or 
doctrinal teaching, the signory regardless of consequences and 
urged on by the Arrabbiati who were resolved that their 
intended victim should not escape out of their hands, finally 
fixed on the 7th of April as the day of trial, which was accepted 
by Savonarola who clearly perceived and was fully acquainted 
with their insidious designs and intentions. He knew well that 
the whole affair was an artful pretext to bring about his assassi- 
nation and discredit, and that their blatant champion would fail 
to appear and submit himself to the fiery proof. He was also 
aware that in case he refused to allow Fra Domenico to do so, 
it would afford his enemies a specious excuse for banishing him 
out of Florence as a cowardly impostor or of arresting him and 
sending him a prisoner to Rome and moreover discerned that 
even Domenico’s success in passing through the burning faggots 
would be attributed to the use of enchantments and Satanic or 
black magic. For his own personal safety he cared not so much 
as for the honor and establishment of the great principles of the 
divine life, for the reality and vindication of which he was pre- 
pared and willing to lay down his life and endure everything 
as a gage and proof of its existence. Thus he proved himself a 
true student of occultism and a veritable and trusty initiate of 
the great mystic brotherhood whose chief maxim of conduct is, 
‘‘Not for thyself, nor for thy own advantage, but for the good 
of humanity must thy knowledge be subordinated and used. Act 
well thy part in life, discharging its duties and placing all thy 
trust and confidence in the good law that never errs or fails them 
who rely upon it.”’ 

On the day preceding the ordeal a huge platform was laid 
down by order of the signory, eighty feet in length and ten feet 
wide and two and a half feet high, in the Piazza or public square. 
It was covered with earth and bricks on which was placed a large 
quantity of conbustibles including wood, gunpowder, oil, pitch 
and rosin, and leaving a pathway or avenue two feet wide to be 
traversed by the rival champions through the burning flames. 
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News of the appproaching trial had circulated throughout the 
whole of Tuscany and Florence was thronged and filled with 
crowds from all quarters, anxious to be eye witnesses of such 
an extraordinary and uncommon spectacle. At the dawn of day 
the piazza was lined with soldiers and its opening strongly 
guarded. Every available space was occupied, every window 
and house-top and railing commanding a view of the huge pyre 
was packed and crowded by the excited partisans of both sides 
whose hearts and minds were stirred and agitated with feelings 
and emotions they could not conceal or restrain, the Arrabbiati 
and Compagnacci being elated with the opportunity of creating 
a riot and killing Savonarola, the Franciscan friars trusting 
some mode of escape for their champpion would be found, whilst 
the Piagnonior adherents of Savonarola inwardly prayed that 
the event would result in a convincing and triumphant proof of 
their beloved teacher’s doctrines. The signory secretly uneasy 
concerning the result of the trial and fearful lest a revolt against 
their deceitful scheme if discovered would sweep them out of 
existence in case that Fra Domenico proved the victor, filled the 
Palace of Justice with armed men belonging to their own party 
and at the same time ordered the city gates to be closed and 
troops to be stationed in different parts and threatened instant 
death to anyone who dared to disobey orders issued by them- 
selves. 

Savonarola on learning this and distrustful of their good 
faith, sent to the Council of Ten, composed of members favor- 
able towards him, to take steps to prevent either of the cham- 
pions shirking the ordeal and leaving his competitor in the 
flames. He suggested at the same time that the pyre should be 
fired at one end and lighted at the other after the two friars 
had entered it so that all retreat might be cut off. He further 
requested that the trial should take place before the dinner hour 
that the minds of spectators might be clear and unobscured. 
During the consideration of these arrangements, he celebrated 
high mass in San Marco and delivered a short address in which 
he recommended all his hearers to continue instant in prayer 
and supplication for the overthrow of the enemies’ wicked and 
inhuman designs. Scarcely had he formed the frati to march 
in procession to the Piazza when the mace-bearers of the sig- 
nory appeared and stated that all things were ready prepared 
for the ordeal. There were two hundred of frati of the con- 
vent who marched out of the convent gates in double file with 
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a large crucifix borne aloft in front. Fra Domenico followed 
after wearing a fiery red colored cope and holding a great cross 
in hand was accompanied by a deacon and subdeacon. Savona- 
rola marched in the rear carrying the Host and was followed by 
a great multitude with lighted torches. Emerging from out 
of the convent, they chanted the psalm, ‘‘Exurgat Deus et Disst- 
pentur enemici ejus’’ (let God arise and his enemies be scatter- 
ed) in deep and sonorous tones which on being heard, was taken 
up by vast multitudes thronging the thoroughfares. Hxurgat 
Deus pealed forth from ten thousand throats so that the city 
vibrated with the mighty sound and every soul thrilled with the 
resonance of the sublime words of the majestic psalm. 

All eyes were turned in the direction of San Mareo. Fora 
few moments as the procession came in sight, every voice was 
hushed. Not a sound was heard save the deeply resounding 
chant Exurgat Deus et dissipentur enemici ejus, instilling fear 
into the hearts of the Arrabbiati and terror into the minds of 
the signory as they beheld Savonarola and ‘ra Domenico march- 
ing along with the solemn procession, guarded and accompanied 
with a strong band of armed friends into the piazza and taking 
up their appointed places. Eaxurgat Deus like the blast of a 
mighty trumpet resoundea again throughout the square and the 
vast multitude of spectators overwhelmed and carried away with 
a force and power that moved and pulsated through them, took 
up the ringing refrain et dissipentur enemici ejus, that like the 
bruit and low rumbling of distant thunder reverberated through- 
out and shook the city. As it died away and silence again pre- 
vailed the gaze of everyone was turned upon Savonarola and 
Domenico standing calm and erect at the further end of the pyre 
and waiting for the appearance of the Francescan champion, 
whilst the frati on bended knees were engaged in silent prayer. 
Amidst the vast assembly they alone remained tranquil and 
unmoved. Savonarola cowled as was his custom, and Domenico 
clasping the Host to his breast. Thus they stood and waited 
and in those few moments of hushed suspense and expectancy, 
their forms stood forth serene and majestic in mien and appear- 
ance as though natives of a superior world invested with a 
radiant something, an aura of brightness strange and unac- 
countable to the comprehension of the on-gazers who could only 
ask themselves the question, what is it? 

But where is Rondinelli the Franciscan champion, why 
comes he not forth? Everything is prepared and the torch is 
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ready to be applied to the sombre pile of faggots and combus- 
tibles, why delays he to present himself and pass through the 
fiery ordeal? What are the signory doing? Why do they not 
come forth and take their appointed places as arbiters and 
judges? To these questions no answer was given for some time 
and a feeling of general disgust and disappointment began to 
arise and prevail amongst the excited spectators. Terrified and 
frightened, the Franciscans were now holding secret consulta- 
tions with members of the signory because of the intrepidity of 
Fra Domenico and his eagerness to enter the flames. The 
Arrabbiati were planning how best to accomplish their purposes 
of turning the ordeal into a miserable fiasco and in the tumult 
that would inevitably ensue, assassinate both Savonarola and 
Domenico. 

Searecely knowing what to do, the signory sent and asked 
why they did not commence proceedings, to which Savonarola 
replied that they themselves should come forth and no longer 
keep the people in suspense. Driven to bay, they had recourse 
to several annoying pretexts and petty demands by the rejec- 
tion of which by Domenico, they had hoped to cast the opppro- 
brium of failure upon Savonarola and his party and to this end 
caused it to be noised about, that he had enchanted his cham- 
pion and his red cope. They demanded that he should not 
stand near him when Domenico entered the flaming pyre. In 
these excuses they were foiled as Domenico readily consented 
to strip and array himself in the robes of any other Domenican 
brother they might choose. These concessions proved of no 
avail but gave rise to further requests on the part of the Fran- 
eiscans and the signory to whom Savonarola sent a note of 
remonstrance against such dilatory and vexatious proceedings 
and urged them to put an end to the suspense by producing 
Fra Rondinelli according to the terms of the written contract 
drawn up by themselves. 

It was now past midday and the impatience of the vast 
crowd at these delays began to manifest itself in hoarse mur- 
murs and shouts of anger and resentment, especially when the 
Franciscans and their champion asked for and obtained another 
private interview with the judges appointed to preside over the 
ordeal. The majority of the onlookers now began to think 
that the whole affair was a farce, a cunning device to entrap 
Savonarola, as they noticed the suspicious tactics and expedients 
resorted to by his opponents. The Arrabbiati in order to coun- 
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teract this rising surmise, and seeing the danger to themselves, 
unless they could allay and quash it, succeeded in creating a 
disturbance that resulted in a fight and caused great uproar and 
commotion. Shouts of recrimination passed between the va- 
rious parties, and groans filled the spacious piazza. A tumul- 
tuous rush was made towards the palace of the signory. Judg- 
ing that now had come the opportunity for the accomplishment 
of their deep laid plot, the Arrabbiati and Compagnacci together 
made a furious onset against Savonarola whom, however, they 
found surrounded and guarded by a strong cordon of friends 
who fully aware of their intentions had come fully armed for 
his protection and defense. One of these named Salviati ob- 
serving their approach rushed in advance and tracing a line on 
the ground with his sword, shouted in stentorian and resolute 
voice: ‘‘ Whoever dares to cross this line shall taste the steel of 
Salviati.’’ As the uplifted blade gleaned threateningly in the 
rays of the sun, it daunted the intending assassins ar caused 
them to shrink back dismayed and frustrated in their dastardly 
attempt. Still the angry crowd surged towards the council 
chamber, but were kept back by the soldiery on guard. It 
had come buoyed up with the expectation and desire of witness- 
ing a miracle and now after hours of weary waiting, hungered, 
disappointed and ignorant of the true reason of the procrasti- 
nating tactics and insidious schemes of the signory, it became 
maddened, enraged and disgusted with the unaccountable delay 
that had occurred. 

It was now well on in the afternoon and so excited were all 
minds that yells, hootings and shouts to begin the ordeal became 
general. They had gathered and come to witness a miracle, 
and with nothing less than a miracle would they be satisfied. 
This state of discontent and unrealized expectation became in- 
tense, notwithstanding a great storm of wind and rain that swept 
over and deluged the city. Though the peals of thunder and 
the flashes of lighting were terrific and awful, yet the crowd 
stirred not, so great were their desire and determination to wit- 
ness a miracle. ‘The tempest suddenly ceased and as the sun 
appeared again, expectation ran high that the wished for exhi- 
bition would now begin. Still the Franciscans and their cham- 
pion came not forth but kept themselves within the council 
building raising fresh objections and excuses for delay to secure 
which, they resorted to every immaginable pretext, demanding 
now that Fra Domenico should relinquish the cross he held in 
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his hand and on expressing his willingness to do this and would 
enter the fire bearing the Host instead, they stoutly demurred 
again, declaring it would be sacrilege to burn the consecrated 
wafer. A heated theological discussion on the question led 
to further delay and ended in Domenico refusing to give way to 
further demands. 

The sun was now going down and daylight disappearing and 
the signory now issued a proclamation stating it was impossible 
to carry out the details in connection with the ordeal. By this 
artifice they hoped to escape the public indignation at the ignom- 
inious failure, which their emissaries and myrmidons moving 
amongst the greatly exasperated crowd attributed wholly to Sa- 
vonarola, saying that he by refusing to pass through the fire 
himself, had proved himself a fraud and an imposter. ‘The 
Franciscans loudly claimed the victory, though their champion 
through fear of his personal safety had not dared to come forth. 
but had kept himself concealed within the precincts of the coun- 
ceil buildings. The angry surging multitude whose trust and 
confidence in Savonarola had up to the commencement of the 
trial remained firm and unshaken, ignorant and unaware of the 
shameful plot against his life and deceived by the infamous lies 
and falsehoods now assiduously circulated by the confederates 
of the Arrabbiati and Compagnacci in a moment of capricious 
fickleness and maddened disappointment, rushed towards Savon- 
arola and his friends whom they regarded as the cause of the 
fiasco and failure. Amidst the greatest uproar and confusion, 
Salviati with his guards had great difficulty in preserving Savon- 
arola and Fra Domenico from attack and checking the onrush 
of the now infuriated mob of assailants. With sword in hand 
they struggled and fought courageously and finally succeeded 
in reaching the convent of San Marco and closing the gates, were 
safe for a while from harm and the insults of enraged opponents 
and foes. 

Entering the church where a vast congregation of females 
had remained engaged in prayer, Savonarola gave a brief out- 
line of what had occurred and then retired to his dormitory 
overwhelmed with sorrow and anguish both of mind and heart 
at the ingratitude of Florence, whom he had so greatly loved 
and for whose welfare and happiness he had willingly sacri- 
ficed the best years of his life, watching over and guarding her 
from danger with anxious affection greater than that of a 
mother over her sickened and suffering child. Sitting in his 
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lonely cell, in that moment of desolate solitude, his soul tasted of 
a bitterness and endured pangs of anguish keener than those of 
death, and never felt and experienced in all their awful intensity 
and fulness save by those divinely sent teachers and messengers 
of truth and light whose strange destiny and unhappy doom is, 
at the finish of their life career of incessant toil and thankless 
labors in the world, to be cast off like a sucked orange, to be 
crucified or endure the pain and agony of a cruel martyrdom. 


To be continued. 





CAUSES AND E\FFECTs. 


Every act rewards itself, or in other words integrates itself, 
in a two-fold manner; first in the thing, or in real nature; and 
secondly in the circumstance, or in apparent nature. Men call 
the circumstance the retribution. The causal retribution is in 
the thing and is seen by the soul. The retribution in the cir- 
cumstance is seen by the understanding! it is inseparable from 
the thing, but is often spread over a long time and so does not 
become distinct until after many years. The specific stripes 
may follow late after the offense, but they follow because they 
accompany it. Crime and punishment grow out of one stem. 
Punishment is a fruit that, unsuspected, ripens within the flower 
of the pleasure which concealed it. Cause and effect, means and 
ends, seed and fruit, cannot be severed; for the effect already 
blooms in the cause, the end pre-exists in the means, the fruit in 
the seed. 


—Emerson, ‘‘Compensation.’’ 











UNDINE. 
A Portic Drama In THREE Acts. 
By Justin STERNS. 

Act III. 


(Concluded from Vol. X., page 360.) 


tries and ancient oak. At the back, seen between a row 
of dark stone columns, is the sea. The Prince is lying 
on a divan in the center of the stage. Undine stands 
back of the divan, leaning slightly over him. His eyes are on 
her face. 
Undine: 
Lo! I am more than glory and more than honor! 
More than fair fame! ah! reckon not the cost! 
Oh, what are all the treasures of earth beside me? 
Take me! and count the world well lost! 
(She bends over him slowly and kisses him.) 
Ah, my beloved! why do you strive to withstand me? 
Why do you hold aloof and reckon the cost? 
(She throws her head back and her hands out, still looking 
at him.) 
Behold! I am more to be desired than Heaven! 
Take me! and count your soul well lost! 

Prince: Undine! (He gropes for her hand but she evades 
him. Seeking to touch her he raises himself to a sitting posi- 
tion.) Undine! let us fly together! 

Undine: It is your wedding day! 

Prince: Oh! fly with me! 

Undine: The guests are even now within the palace! 

Prince: I know! I know! But let us sail away and seek an 
unknown land! 

(Undine moves slowly away and he rises and follows her 
imploringly. ) 


‘ ROOM in the palace. The furnishings are dark tapes- 
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Undine: Have you forgotten 
Your princess and your kingdom? 

Prince: I have forgotten! 
Oh, Undine, Undine! let us fly together! 
Take all I have! Scatter it to the wind! 
Ah! would I had the wealth and power of Ind 
To squander for the treasure of your love! 
I am all wonder that I ever strove 
To keep what once I vainly thought had worth! 
At last 1 know—that all I want of earth 

Is you—is you! 


Take all !am! Do with meas you will! 
I am no longer judge of good and ill. 
I am no longer aware of right and wrong. 
Ah, God! You bind me with a spell so strong! 
But I will strive no more as I have striven 
For now I know that all I want of Heaven 

Is you—is you! 


Undine turns and faces him.) 

Undine: Is it 1 you love—or the maiden of your dreams? 

Prince: Come! I will follow you to the edge of the world. 

Undine: You love me? 

Prince: Whithersoever you lead I will go. 

Undine: You do not love me! 

Prince: Let us fly together. 

(Undine walks slowly back to the divan, the Prince follow- 
ing hesitatingly. Undine seats herself on the divan. 

Undine: (Sadly, to herself.) 

Yea! even so as the Enchantress said! 
He is mine—if I will rob him of his soul! 

(The Princess in her bridal veil enters in time to see the 
Prince lean and kiss Undine’s hand, which lies along the back 
of the divan. She comes to them quietly, looking from one to 
the other. Undine rises slowly and faces her. The Prince drops 
on the divan and buries his face in his hands.) 

Princess: 

Alas! My maidens decked me with a veil 
I have no right to wear. For you have taken 
His love. And since you could, it never was mine! 
Ah! never mine! and this was never mine! 
(She slowly lifts the veil from her hair ‘and drops it quietly 
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in a heap at Undine’s feet. The Prince raises his head and 
looks at Undine, but his right hand reaches out blindly towards 
the Princess, and when he has found her hand he clings to it 
with both of his. Undine looks at the discarded veil. Then she 
looks at the Prince and from the Prince to the Princess.) 

Undine: (To the Princess.) 

He loves you! I have bound him with a spell 

And yet he loves you! He would follow me 

To the ends of the earth and down to the pit of Hell 
And yet he loves you! He would lose his soul 

To gain me, yea! Yet it is you he loves! 

Behold! though the spell is even now upon him 
How he clings to you blindly! Nevertheless if I will 
I may take him. For the charm is old as Eve 
That I have laid upon him. As old as Eve 

And subtle as the serpent that beguiled her. (Wearily.) 
And such as I have ever had the power 

To use it. If I will, he shall forget you. 

He shall even believe he loves me, for I must take 
Away his soul if I would make him mine,— 

His soul, that steadily, stubbornly refuses 

To be turned from you. 

(Very wearily.) Are you not content? 

(She picks up the veil.) 

And this is yours. By all the laws of Heaven. 

(She puts it herself upon the Princess’s head. Then walks 
slowly away. The Prince follows her.) 

Prince: Fly with me, Undine! 

(Undine turns and holds out her hand. He drops on one 
knee and takes it. She lays the other for a moment over his 
eyes. ) 

Prince: Undine! little sister! 

(He rises and draws his arm and the back of his hand dazedly 
across his eyes.) 

What were you saying? Have I slept, perchance? 

(He sees the Princess and comes to her swiftly. Takes both her 
hands and kisses them. He leads her to the divan and sitting 
down would draw her down beside him. Instead she stands be- 
side him and draws his head for a moment tenderly against her 
breast. Then she releases him, leaving both her hands in his. 
Undine, meanwhile, has gone to the back of the stage and is 
leaning wearily against a column, one arm stretched up and 
wound around it, looking at the sea.) 
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Princess: (Very tenderly.) 
They tell this tale of a woman’s love, 
How she was fain that love to prove. 
She sought a secret shrine and pressed 
The knife that lay there to her breast. 
(Ah! bitter-sweet are the pangs of love.) 


While the blood flowed, she besought for her lover— 
Whispering the same rune over and over— 
The greatest good, O wondrous prize! 
That the god’s wisdom could devise. 
(Ah! bitter-sweet are the pangs of love.) 


The red knife on the alter stirred, 

And then she knew her prayer was heard. 

Like a homing bird to her lover she went. 

He was not in the bower, he was not in the tent. 
(Ah! bitter-sweet are the pangs of love.) 


He was not on the lea, he was not on the strand. 
A boat was bearing him from the land! 
He gave no glance to the vanishing shore, 
And she knew she would never see him more. 
(Ah! bitter-sweet are the pangs of love.) 


(She draws his head down on her breast again for a moment. 
Then she releases him and steps back.) 


Thus, even thus, do I love you! Would you be free? 
Would you be happier so? 
Behold! I bid you go! 

Behold! I bid you think no more of me! 


(The Prince comes to her.) 
Prince: 
I love you! If some god, most cruel-kind, 
Should deign to look upon me, and should dare 
Carry me from you for my greater good— 
Ah! I should curse him while he let me live! 
I want no joy you may not share,— 
You may not share. 
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I want no joy you may not share. But oh! 
If the god, cruel-kind, unsealed my eyes 
And bade me know that you must go from me, 
Or fail forever of some wondrous good,— 
Then love itself would still love’s cries,— 
Would still love’s eries. 


(He raises her hands to his lips. The church bells peal out. 
They start hurriedly apart. Two of the Princess’s ladies in 
waiting appear at one entrance, right. She goes to them and ac- 
companies them off, with a single backward glance. The Prince 
also goes off right, but by another exit. The two sisters of Un- 
dine appear, walking to her on the other side of the yard-high 
wall which forms the base of the row of columns at the rear of 
the stage. They cling the.e, delicately poised, as though at the 
first sound of an approaching footstep they would plunge into 
the sea and hide themselves. ) 


Younger Sister: Alas! today he weds another, Undine! 
You have lost! 
Undine: All. Today, within the hour, 
He weds the maiden of his dreams. 
Younger Sister: Ah! no! 
This must not, must not be. There is a way, 
O sister! There is even yet a way. 
Lo! We have braved the Enchantress for your sake! 
This knife—ah, do not shrink! Have we not paid 
What price the Enchantress demanded that we might save you! 
(She leans over and hides the knife in the bosom of Undine’s 
robe. ) 
So! Let it le there till your heart gains courage! 
This hour a life is forfeit—yours—or his! 
And why not his? Nay, do not shrink from me! 
For is not immortality his dower? 
I do not bid you take his soul away 
But his life only. Thus shall you win again 
Your thrice a hundred years of careless joy— 
Nor harm him overmuch. Ah! do not spurn me! 


Elder Sister: Hasten, Undine! seek him at the altar. 
And ere the priest has uttered the last words i 
Plunge the knife to his heart—ah! do not falter! ' 
Then leap from the open casement to the sea, 
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And you shall be once more a daughter of Neptune, 
Care free and soulless, all the past forgotten. 
Younger Sister: The hour draws near. Ah, hasten, Undine, 
hasten ! 
Or ere the moment be forever past. 
Beneath the casement we will wait for you. 
Undine: And wherefore not? yea! I will do as you bid me! 
Yea, I will do it! I have suffered much 
And striven much, in vain. Now all is finished. 
Lo! it shall be as a dream that is past and forgotten, 
And I shall sport again amid the breakers, 
Soulless and well content. Yea! I will do it! 
Wait me beneath the casement. 
(They drop abruptly out of sight. Undine comes slowly 
forward, drawing out the knife.) 
Undine: 
Oh, heart of my heart! how shall I do you this wrong? 
How shall I bear your unbelieving eyes 
What time the knife sinks home! And how endure 
To see the agony of death engulf you! 
Lo! any wound to you from any hand 
Would pierce my heart! How shall I wound you, then, 
With mine own hand? 
(She presses the dagger against her breast.) 
Come! let me see if I 
Have strength to bear the answering pang that hurt 
To you must bring me! O most dear! most dear! 
(She tries a little to press the knife into her flesh.) 
Ah ,God! there is no prize in earth or Heaven 
That I could hurt you so to make my own! 
(She goes swiftly and flings the knife into the sea.) 
Iam content. I am content to die. (A pause.) 
Lo, now! my prayer was heard! was heard and answered! 
That I might serve him in his hour of need! 
Oh! bitter is the mockery of the gods! 
For [ have this day saved him—from myself! 
(The stage is momentarily in darkness, and the Enchantress, 
bathed in rosy light, is there.) 
Enchantress: Undine, daughter of Neptune, this hour you 
die. 
They stand before the altar even now! 
Undine: Yea, most dread Enchantress! Ere the sun redden 
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Undine shall be but a fleck of foam on the ocean 
Tossing forever beneath the untroubled stars. 
Enchantress: Not so! not so! for you have won your 
querdon. 
When the knife sank beneath the waves,—wherewith 
By one swift stroke you might have rent forever 
The web that you have woven patiently 
Through the long days and sleepless, tortured nights,— 
The soul that you have travailed-for was born. 
Undine: And somewhere—sometime—? 
Enchantress: Yea! some time, somewhere, 
Eternity shall yield you your desire! 
(There is darkness and the Enchantress is gone. 
Undine: (looking like one in a trance of bliss) 
Oh! all is well! 
For I have won to the open gate of Heaven 
That lieth beyond the thorn-strewn paths of earth 
By the road that windeth through the heart of Hell! 


Ah! now I behold 
What no one hath told, or can tell! 
What no one hath known, or can know! 
Till he tread the path I trod, 
Till he face the fires of Hell, 
Till he win to the gate of Heaven! 


Yea! 
By the road that windeth through Hell 
Beyond the thorn-strewn places of earth I have come, 
And I know—what the angels know! 
(But God hath forbidden that we tell!) 


Oh! I have done, I have done, 
With sorrow and striving and pain, 
With anguish and weeping. For lo! 

I, even I, have won 

To the open gate of Heaven! 


(In the distance, so far away that only the melody and not 
the words can be distinguished, is heard the bridal chorus. Be- 
fore it is finished the bells begin to peal joyously. At their 
first stroke Undine puts her hand to her heart, and a moment 
later drops to the floor, dead. The bridal chorus finishes.) 
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A DREAM OF ATLANTIS—THE LAND OF MU. 
By Auice Dixon LE PLONGEON. 
(Continued from Vol. X., page 375.) 


To Kera, lady of his court, he came 
Impatient to address the dame 

Who had to him a promise made— 
Compliance now from her he bade. 
“Yea, Majesty, the hour draws near, 
E’en while at thy command I’m here 
Perchance we lose important light— 
Dismiss thy servant from thy sight 
Without delay to soon return, 

That she the truth may quickly learn. 
If word I cannot have with thee 

O King, regard with scrutiny 

A jeweled butterfly I'll wear 

Reposing high upon my hair— 

Its wings shall speak—if lifted these, 
This very night our princess flees.” 
The stars are peeping from the clouds; 
Night with her shadowy veil enshrouds 
A drowsy world; soft murmurs creep 
Along the grass while nodding flowers 
Their petals close in tranquil sleep 
Until the sun its radiance showers. 


The palace heights with radiance gleam 
Where rosy lights bestow their beam 
On objects beautiful and grand 

Upon this most enchanting land, 
Where every joy that sense may crave 
Is granted by a royal knave, 

And orgies well deserving scorn 

Will meet the blushing face of Morn. 
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But while the foolish joy in sin 

The princess must her freedom win 

From tyrant’s thrall, by Can’s command— 
for he the way hath wisely planned. 


In darkness now young Nalah, clad 
In vestal’s garb, forth ventures, sad, 
Tho’ well content to leave the home 
So loved, in distant lands to roam— 
Her greatest loss and deep lament 
That Manab dear will not consent 
To save herself with those who flee, 
Escaping dire calamity. 


Beneath the house of vestal maids, 

In times of which the memories fades, 

A path was cut and chambers wrought ;— 
Here virgins penitent were brought 

To dwell in solitude awhile 

If passion threatened to beguile 

Their hearts from duties freely vowed 
When they with office were endowed. 
This pathway bent to where the land 

Was circled by an azure band é 
Of ocean wave. Here Manab led 

The fugitives, and here they said 

Those tender words, a last farewell 

To her whom duty would impel 

‘Lo bide her fate, that awful hour 

When great and small alike must cower. 


But Can now urged, “No more delay; 
For night is swiftly chased by day”— 
And while alone the priestess took 
That narrow path again, Can’s look 
Was searching eagerly the dark 

Where forth they ventured to embark— 
Itzat by Nalah’s side, 

While Can the fair Pelopa led— 

Her mind unparted from the dead, 
Great Atlas deified. 
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Kadimo too and little Cho, 

The only child with these to go, 
Awaited where the small boat lay 
In shadow, safe from every ray, 
In trusty rowers’ care, 


Whose vigorous strokes would quickly gain 


The vessel riding on the main 
And wooed by breezes fair. 


A fleecy veil each star enshrouds; 
The moon is wading thro’ the clouds— 
But stealthily upon them creep 

Stout villains who in silence leap 

To seize the princess. Swift as light 
The rowers hasten to the fight. 

Now clashing steel rings deadly blow 
As fierce they grapple, foe to foe. 
Can’s dagger thrusts the hardy breast 
Of him who would the princess wrest 
From Itzat; plucks it forth again 

All reeking with its crimson stain 
And drives it thro’ a cursing knave, 
The heart of his dear son to save,— 
While Itzat, striking right and left, 
Fells others, soon of life bereft 


The victory won was swift and sure, 
For love aids courage to endure, 

And, save one lusty sailor dead, 

The fugitives, tho’ wounded, fled— 
Lest other minions should appear 

Ere from the shore the boat couid clear. 
Unseen the dead and wounded lay 

No more to greet the light of day; 
While bleeding men the oars applied 
To reach the waiting vessel’s side. 


The first on deck was nimble Cho 
Who cried, “Good Can is there below 
With those who sail this night; 
Scarce one but has a wound that bleeds 
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And urgently your succor needs 
So sorry is their plight.” 


Strong arms their prompt assistance gave 
The valiant and the fair to save, 

And soon each fainting hero found 

Repose. Then tenderly were bound 

The stabs, by Can and Kadimo; 

And generous wine restored life’s glow. 

By leaves, whose surface smooth could yield 
A tender magic, wounds were sealed; 

And drowsing balms from nature culled 

To sleep each sufferer gently lulled. 


But Can and Kadimo were strong 
Tho’ not unscathed, and all night long, 
While favoring winds filled every sail, 
Both watched and tended Itzat pale, 
Whose fluttering breath was near to fail; 
While for him grieving Nalah wept 

As slow the hours of danger crept. 

But life obeys a potent force 

When love would hold it on its course; 
And as the sun rose o’er the deep 

Death fled before life’s balmy sleep. 


The great ship sped before the wind— 
Its port the land where Can would find 
A thousand stalwart arms to toil— 
Good men who, fleeing dangerous soil, 
Abroad had gone with sisters, wives, 
And youths whose force in active lives 
Would seek expression, and renew 
Their powers as each maturer grew. 


dut parting looks must lingering dwell 
Qn shores that fade—Farewell, farewell! 
Dear land our fathers loved, most blest! 
‘air valleys, mounts with snowy crest; 
Sweet waters, clear and purling streams 
Whose ripples float to us in dreams. 


EL a 
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Upon the ocean’s fickle way 
Becalmed ere long the good ship lay; 
And when the welcome gale at last 
Arose, it swelled to tempest blast; 
Till, as the sunless daylight waned, 
The sails were rent and timbers strained. 
From dark to dawn the seamen bold 
Strove lustily against the cold 

And moaning winds that would assail 
Their ears, like agonizing wail 

Of giants tortured unto death, 

I‘or mercy pleading with each breath. 
How bitter is the icy blast 

That pierces to the soul at last— 
Relentless cold! thy hateful touch 

Is close allied to Death’s grim clutch; 
Detested thou amid the woes 

That fate on suffering life bestows. 


Loud shriek the winds, and howl despair 
While crashing thunders roar—Beware! 
And fiery bolts from lightning shaft 
Are hurled upon the quivering craft. 


Now Heppel, never self-forgiven, 

Cries out, to madness nearly driven,— 
“Ye thunders, rend the skies! Flash, flash, 
Ye lightnings! Roar ye winds, and lash 
The billows into fiercer strife— 

Let raging storm engulf my life!” 

Despair his vitals tear again 

Since out upon this seething main 

The beings loved by Atlas great 

Are menaced with disastrous fate. 

Thus on the heaving deck he stood 
Petitioning the death he wooed. 

Him Can restored to saner thought— 
For tho’ the storm much havoc wrought, 
It passed like other storms before, 

And onward sailed the ship once more; 
While smiling Nature won the mind 
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From thrilling dangers left behind. 
While Itzat on the deck reposed, 
His eyelids dreamily half closed, 
’Twas Nalah who beside him stayed 
Quite still, to weary him afraid. 


Upon the sad Pelopa’s brow 

The light of hope spread not its glow; 

For constantly she mourned her dead; 

And Can unto his student said— 
“If grieving saps from day to day 

Her strength, life too must ebb away.” 


Kadimo tender care bestowed | 
On them whose blood had freely flowed; 
And little Cho his aid would lend | 
Obedient to his guide and friend. 


Fair winds now filled the sails and sped 

The ship, while ancient tales were read 

By Can, from out a treasured tome, 

Of Mu, the lost but well-loved home. 

These records told how long ago 
Had been submerged by ocean’s flow 

A goodly portion of that land, 

Waves rolling high above the strand 

Where hills of mud and mounts of fire 

Had spouted forth disaster dire; 

And from that time beneath the main 
Grand cities lost to view had lain. 


Kadimo, hearing, sadly mused, 
With melancholy oft infused— 
“How wretched is the fate of man! 
Existence galls, tho’ brief its span; 
For every smile that joy bestows 
On us, we suffer untold woes.” 


No sooner was the thought expressed 
Than, smiling, Can himself addressed 
To banish from the youthful mind 

Its gloom, and better reason find 
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In Nature’s moods, if bad or good, 
By mortals little understood :— 

“For tho’ life bringeth grief and pain, 
If some the cup of anguish drain, 
While sorrow broods upon the earth 
Compassion ever comes to birth. 

The skies are blue above our head 
Far oftener than with storm-clouds spread. 
We view creation, but it keeps 
Unfathomed truths within its deeps. 
This dazzling gem, called life, betrays 
A flaw, we think, amid its rays. 
Perchance beneath the flaw we see 

A glorious light may hidden be.” 
Existence many joys will give 

When mortals learn the way to live; 
To love, to work, to earn repose; 

To feel how warmly friendship glows; 
To see on all sides passing by 

What loveliness invites the eye. 

When man is noble, good and just, 

He tempers Nature’s hardy thrust; 

A kindness done to aught that moves 
The universal love approves. 

Look upward, not in sadness down; 

On sunlight, not the shadow’s frown.” 


While each his thoughts expression gave 
The vessel safely plowed the wave, 

Till Zinaan’s lovely isles were neared, 
Upon whose verdant shores appeared 
Men, women, children, everywhere 

On land, amid the meadows fair; 

While vessels gaily came and went 

For profit, or on pleasure bent. 

Here water sweet the voyagers found, 
And wholesome products of the ground, 
Then journeyed on apace 

To reach the very ancient strand 

Called Mayach, the fatherland 

Of Atlas’ noble race. 
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Ai last from heavy seas and gales 
Iescaped, the brave men furled their sails, 
While every eager foot the sand 

Soon pressed upon the promised land. 

The land of beauty far behind 

Awaits its doom. No ties now bind 

These venturers unto what they’ve left— 
For here, of luxury bereft— 

They'll fashion from their brain and brawn 
A kingdom where new hopes shall dawn. 


The forests soon with voices ring, 

And sturdy arms keen axes swing 
Where sons of industry stand forth 

To prove their courage and their worth 
In building homes and halls of state 
Where Wisdom should on Justice wait. 
From Nature’s crude supplies alone 
Mind fashions all that mortals own: 

To man the earth its bounty yields 

In metals, wood, and stone; he wields 
His forces; fire and water lend 

Their welcome aid to serve his end. 

All objects, little, great, or fine, 

That human genius may design, 

Must ever be a protean birth 

That springs from water, fire, and earth. 


No mountain hath this ancient land 

To send its fire upon the strand 

The virgin forests and the plain 

Are level as the surging main. 

No rivers on the surface speed 

To where the ocean currents lead; 
But far below the soil there stream 
Deep waters where blind fishes gleam 
In caverns vast whose walls are formed 
Of shells long turned to stone, 

Tho’ once in watery vast they swarmed 
Beneath the tempest moan. 

tlere too fantastic shapes appear 
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And garlands marble white 

That droop where pinnacles uprear 
Within that home of Night 

Where orgies dwell and evil sprites, 
Defending their abode 

From mortals who would find delights 
Where healing streamlets flowed 

To lakes whose placid waters spread 
Where valor never yet hath led. 

Tho’ rivers none above the ground 
Appear, vast circling wells are found— 
Below whose deep and sloping brink 
Clear sunlit waters stay; 

Here panting leopards crouch to drink 
When night enshroudeth day. 

To such a spot, where water pure 

Is found to fill all needs 

And each infirmity to cure, 

The wise Can onward leads. 


Anon foundations broad are reared 
Of solid earth and rock 

That may resist the trembling feared 
From Homen’s awful shock. 

Of marble, ready to the hand, 

The builders fashioned temples grand 
And palaces that might defy 

The centuries as they flitted by. 


Nor gold, nor orichalcum red 
Within that soil had made their bed, 
Nathless, the mazy sculptures wrought 
In sacred emblems, precepts taught 
By learned men,—and bold designs, 
Appear as from Mu’s richest mines 
Brought here to gladden every eye— 
For ardent red and golden dye 
Abound beneath the sunny sky 

Of Mayach the old:— 

Ix-Chel her glories forth had sent 
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Throughout the years untold, 

To trees, that of their bounty lent 

In lustrous hues, that feigned the gleam 

Of orichalcum’s ruddy beam | 
Or ray of burnished gold. 


While art and industry kept pace 

To build and beautify the place, 

Some men of wisdom council held, 

Consulting how the state to weld 
In bonds of lasting brotherhood, 
For universal strength and good. 
The people with acclaim desired 
That he who had the state inspired 
As monarch there should reign; 
For none his goodness could assail, 
And none appeal without avail 
Who justice would obtain. 


“Propitious is thy name, O Can!” 

Exclaimed a venerated man— 

Tho’ brief in sound ’tis fraught 

With meanings that are gifts of power, 
Our learned ones have taught— 

These gifts thou wilt upon us shower.” 


No gorgeous rite nor pageant gay, 

No feasting, marked the happy day 
When Can was hailed, by hearts sincere 
And words of truth, as sovereign dear. 
“Simplicity,” he said, 

“Must guide within this new domain 
Where Fate our steps hath led. 
Forget the luxury and the vain 
Conceits that breed a million wrongs 

In vicious ways where misery throngs.” 


“ar > 


To tranquil days and joyous thought 
The princess once again is brought,~— 
For youthful hearts must glow 

With hope revived when love conspires 
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His rosy flame to throw 

Upon the one that he inspires 

With ardor to bestow 

The self on Nature’s altar vast,— 

Where myriad creatures, snared, must cast 
Them down to satisfy her greed 

Insatiate ;—unending need 

Of countless shapes that live their day 
And back to Mystery find their way. 


Lord Itzat on his conquest bent 
Pleads well, and not in vain, 

With Nalah who erstwhile had lent 
A hearing to that strain 

In days of blissful promise; now 
The winsome maid renewed her vow, 
Disdaining other suits to heed— 

Of noble chieftains come to plead. 


To be continued. 





Erect oF BELIEF IN ONE’s STATEMENT. 


I have heard an experienced counsellor say that he never 
feared the effect upon a jury of a lawyer who does not believe 
in his heart that his client ought to have a verdict. If he does 
not believe it his unbelief will appear to the jury, despite all his 
protestations, and will become their unbelief. This is that law 
whereby a work of art, of whatever kind, sets us in the same 
state of mind wherein the artist was when he made it. That 
which we do not believe we cannot adequately say, though we 
may repeat the words ever so often. It was this conviction 
which Swedenborg expressed when he described a group of per- 
sons in the spiritual world, endeavoring in vain to articulate a 
proposition which they did not believe; but they could not, 
though they twisted and folded their lips even to indignation. 


—Emerson, ‘‘Spiritual Laws.’’ 











“Is darkness the absence of light, or is it 
something separate in itself and which takes 
the place of light. If they are distinct and 
separate, what is darkness and what is 
light?” 


Darkness is not ‘‘the absence of light.” 
Light is mot darkness. Darkness is 
something in itself, not light. Darkness 
may for a while take the place of light 
and obscure light, but light will dispel 
darkness. Light will eventually over- 
come darkness by the raising of and 
causing darkness to become light. The 
light and darkness which we _ perceive 
through the senses are not light and 
darkness in themselves, though that 
which we perceive as light and dark have 
their origin in the true light and in 
darkness. As a thing, darkness is homo- 
geneous substance, which is the root, 
basis or background of all manifestation 
as matter. In its original state, it is 
quiet and is the same throughout itself. 
It is unconscious, unintelligent and un- 
disturbed. Light is the power which 
comes from the intelligences who have 
passed through the evolutions and are 
above or beyond manifestation. When 
intelligences direct their light power on 
unconditioned and homogeneous’ sub- 
stance, which is dariness, that portion 
of substance or darkness, and on 
which light is directed, springs into ac- 
tivity. With the beginning of activity, 
the substance which was one becomes 
dual. In action darkness or substance is 
no longer substance, but is dual. This 
duality of substance or darkness is known 
as spirit-matter. Spirit and matter are 
the two opposites of the one thing, which 
is substance in origin, but spirit-matter 
in action. The units into which sub- 
stance is thus divided as spirit-matter, 
as well as the manifesting spirit-matter 
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as a whole, have impressed upon them 
and it the origin of their root parent, 
and also the cause of their action or 
manifestation. Substance is the root and 
parent of every indivisible unit particle 
of the manifesting mass as well as of 
the mass as a whole. Light is the cause 
of the manifestation and of the action 
in each unit as well as of the 
manifesting mass as a whole. So that in 
each indivisible unit, as well as through- 
out the manifesting mass as a whole is 
represented: the root parent as substance 
and the acting power as light. In each 
unit called spirit-matter there is poten- 
tially the parent, substance, and the 
power, light. Substance is represented 
by that portion of the indivisible unit 
which is called matter, and light is rep- 
resented by the other side or portion of 
the same indivisible unit called spirit. 
All universes or manifestations are called 
out of the unfathomed substance or 
darkness into manifestation by the light 
power of intelligences, and this light 
keeps the spirit-matter thus called into 
action continuously in action through- 
out its period of manifestation. During 
the period of the manifestation the light 
which is present in manifestation with 
darkness is the cause of that which we 
call light. The matter which is mani- 
festing is the cause of what we call dark- 
ness. Light and darkness seem ever in 
conflict and seem to give place to each 
other throughout manifestation. Day and 
night, waking and sleeping, lifé and 
death, are the opposites or reverse sides 
of the same thing. These opposites act 
alternately in short or long periods, un- 
til darkness is turned into light. Each 
seems to the other as the undesirable 
though each is to the other a necessity. 
Man has in him darkness and the light 
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power. To man the senses are his dark- 
ness and his mind is his light. But this 
is not usually so considered. To the 
senses the mind seems as darkness. To 
the mind the senses are darkness. That 
which to the senses seems to come 
from the sun, we call sunlight. To the 
mind the senses and that which they call 
light is as darkness when it, the mind, 
is illuminated by the light power of its 
parent intelligence. The sunlight and the 
intelligent perception of it may come to 
us even while the mind is immersed in 
and in conflict with the darkness; then 
we shall see the sunlight as a reflection 
or symbol of the real light. Darkness 
gives place to and is changed into per- 
manent light as it is overcome by per- 
ceptions and by actions of the mind. 
When our minds have won in the con- 
flict with darkness we shall perceive the 
true light which shines in the darkness 
even though darkness now knows it not. 





What is radium and how is it possible for 
it to throw off continuously a great energy 
without any apparent waste and loss of its 
own power and body, and what is the source 
of its great radio-activity? 


It is supposed that the writer of the 
question is familiar with the scientific 
statements concerning the recent dis- 
covery of radium, such as its being ex- 
tracted from pitchblende, its discovery 
by Madame Curie, its light power, the 
effect of its action on other bodies, its 
scarcity and the difficulties attending 
its production. 

Radium is a physical state of matter 
through which force and matter finer 
than physical are manifested to the 
senses. Radium is physical matter in 
contact with other matter and forces 
usually speculated about as being hy- 
pothetical. Ether and these forces are 
states of matter finer than the physical 
and they act on or through what is 
called physical matter, whether’ the 
physical matter is a diamond or a mole- 
cule of hydrogen. Were it not for eth- 
ereal or hypothetical matter acting 
through the physical matter there would 
be no change or decomposition of physi- 
cal matter. The action of finer through 
gross matter causes’ the “chemical” 


combinations and changes of the matter 
in ordinary use and as dealt with by 
chemists. 

Radium is physical matter which is 
acted directly upon or through by astral 
matter without a third factor and with- 
out being perceptibly changed by the 
action of astral matter. Other physical 
matter is acted on by astral matter, but 
in lesser degree than radium. Generally, 
the results of the action of the astral 
on other physical matter are pot per- 
ceptible because physical matter can- 
not offer the contact and resistance 
to astral matter which is offered by 
radium, and most other matter is not so 
directly in contact with astral matter as 
is radium. Infinitesimal and impercep- 
tible particles of radium are present in 
all matter. But thus far pitchblende 
seems to be the source from which they 
may be collected in the greatest amount, 
little though it is. When the particles 
called radium are compacted into one 
mass, astral matter acts directly on and 
through it in a quality and power ap- 
parent to the senses. 

The radio-activity of radium is not, as 
is now supposed, due to its generating or 
throwing off from itself particles of its 
own body. The physical matter of which 
radium is composed does not furnish the 
radio-activity or other power which 
manifests through it. Radium is not a 
force, but a medium of force. (Matter is 
twofold and exists on different planes. 
On each plane, it is matter when it is 
passive and force when it is active. So 
physical matter is passive matter and 
force is active matter. Astral matter is 
passive astral matter and force on the 
astral plane is active astral matter.) 
Radium is the body through which astral 
matter manifests. Radium is matter of 
the physical world; radio-activity is 
astral matter from the astral world 
which becomes visible by means of 
physical radium. The astral world is 
around and through the physical world, 
and, as its matter is finer, it is in and 
through gross physical matter, as science 
says that ether is in and through a crow- 
bar, or as it is known that electricity 
acts in and through water. Like a candle 
which gives light, radium emits light or 
energy. But unlike the candle, it is 









not burnt out in giving the light. Like 
a generator or an electric wire which 
seems to generate heat or light or 
power, radium seems to generate or 
throw off energy; and so it does, per- 
haps. But the light or other power which 
seems to be generated is not furnished 
by the wire. It is known that the power 
of electricity does not originate in a 
dynamo or in an electric wire. It is also 
known that the electricity which mani- 
fests as heat or light or power is di- 
rected along the wire. In a similar man- 
ner, that quality or force known as 
radio-activity manifests through radium 
from a source which is at present un- 
known to science. But the source is not 
radium any more than the source of 
electricity is a dynamo or a wire. The 
particles of its body are thrown off and 
burnt out or used up in a less degree 
than the particles of a dynamo or elec- 
tric wire by the action of electrical 
energy. The source of that which is 
manifested through radium is the same 
as the source of the manifestations of 
electricity. Both come from the same 
source. The difference between’ the 
manifestation of electricity as heat, light 
or power and that which is manifested 
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through physical radium is in the me- 
dium of manifestation and not in elec- 
tricity or radio-activity. The particles 
of which are composed the dynamo, gen- 
erator or wire, are not of the same qual- 
ity as the particles of which radium is 
made up. Astral matter and the forces 
which act in astral matter act directly 
on radium without any other factor or 
mediation. The current which plays 
through an electric wire is made mani- 
fest by other factors, such as batteries, 
magnets, generators, dynamos, steam 
and fuel. None of these factors are re- 
quired by radium because it is directly 
in contact with and itself allows astral 
matter to manifest through or about it, 
the radium. 

It is known that the electric current 
does not go through the wire, but around 
the wire. It will also be found that in 
a similar manner the radio-activity is 
not in the radium, but around or about 
the radium. Electricians have tried and 
are still trying to devise some means 
by which electric energy can be made to 
manifest and directed without the use of 
steam or fuel or galvanic action. Radium 
suggests and illustrates how this may 
be done. A FRIEND. 
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NOTICE.—Books coming under the subjects to which this magazine is de- 


voted, will be received, and as space permits, 


of author or publisher. 


impartially reviewed, irrespective 


The duty of the reviewer is to present to our readers a true and unbiased ac- 


count of his charge. 


THE WAY OF INITIATION or How to 
Attain Knowledge of the Higher 
Worlds. By Rudolf Steiner. From 
the German by Max Gysi; 163 pages; 
octavo; $1.00. Macoy Publishing and 
Masonic Supply Co., New York. 

This book is prefaced by biographical 
notes cf Rudolf Steiner by the eminent 


There will be no deviation from this principle.—Ed. 


French student of the inner life, Edouard 
Schuré. There is also a picture of Mr. 
Steiner. Mr. Schuré says of Mr. Steiner: 
“Standing before those deep and clear- 
seeing eyes, before that countenance, 


hollowed by inward struggles, moulded by 


a lofty spirit which has proved its bal- 


ance on the heights and its calm in the 
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depths, my friend exclaimed: ‘Behold a 
master of himself and of life.’”’’ Is this 
truth? Is it fulsome praise? 

The best part of the book are general 
remarks on The Higher Education of the 
Soul (p. 185), by which term is meant 
“mind,” and on the Conditions of Dis- 
cipleship (p. 149). The following quota- 
tions show the author at his best: “‘The 
qualities which have to be combated, in 
addition to anger and vexation, are such 
as ambition, timidity, curiosity, super- 
stition, conceit, the disease of prejudice, 
idle love of gossip, and the making of 
distinctions in regard to human beings 
according to the merely outward marks, 
of rank, sex, race, and so forth. In our 
time it is difficult for people to compre- 
hend that the combating of such qual- 
ities can have any connection with an 
increase of capacity for knowledge. But 
every devotee of occultism is aware that 
much more depends upon such matters 
than upon the expansion of the intellect, 
or the employment of artificial prac- 
tices.’ (p. 142.) 

Speaking of Conditions of Discipleship 
(pp. 149-163), the author is clear and 
generally conservative and at times lofty, 
as in the following demand (p. 158): “A 
sixth condition is the development of a 
sense of gratitude with regard to every- 
thing which relates to Man. One must 
realize that one’s existence is, as it were, 
a gift from the entire universe. Only 
consider all that is needed in order that 
each of us may receive and maintain his 
existence! Consider what we owe to 
Nature and to others than ourselves! 
Those who desire an occult training must 
be inclined toward thoughts like these, 
for he who cannot enter into such 
thoughts will be incapable of developing 
within himself that all-inclusive love 
which it is necessary to possess before 
one can attain to higher knowledge.’’ 

Throughout the book the ethical teach- 
ings are sound and reasonable. If they 
could be separated from the rest, the 
book would have to be praised. The 
language is not magisterial, but inviting 
and kindly. The underlying thought is 
friendly, quiet, tactful and seems to be 
guided by the maxim which the author 
professes (p. 143), that it matters little 
whether the reader differs in his views 


from the author, but the vital point is 
whether he will discover the right view 
for himself if Mr. Steiner is able to con- 
tribute something towards it. 

Yet the book is not satisfactory. It is 
misleading in many respects. It is not 
what was to be expected of one heralded 
as a master of life. It suffers from a 
lack of precision in the use of essential 
terms—inat may be partially the fault 
of the translator. It carries the in- 
accuracy and generalities of mysticism 
into proposed teaching concerning steps 
in occultism; that is, the more scientific, 
unemotional, tranquil, judicious travel- 
ing on The Path with an open and dis- 
cerning mind. No distinction is made 
between occultism and mysticism. 

He speaks of the necessity of con- 
troliing ‘‘one’s feelings and ideas’ (p. 
61). Feelings can be controlled, so can 
thoughts. But ideas are generally con- 
sidered to be in the highest of the mani- 
fested worlds (the manasic)—how can 
they be controlled? Here thoughts are 
presumably meant. There are many in- 
stances of misconceptions in the book. 

What was the use of Madame Blavat- 
sky’s presenting a sevenfold classifica- 
tion of human principles and of her 
pointing to four distinct planes in the 
manifested cosmos, if the terminology 
she enabled the west to use and further 
perfect is cast away and “soul” and 
‘spirit’? are used for astral and desire 
principles, ‘spiritual’ eye for. clair- 
voyance? Such methods lead the igno- 
rant into astralism, always dangerous 
and pernicious. 

The book first speaks of The super- 
physical world and its gnosis. That is 
the astral world. He treats it as 
“‘spiritual.’””’ He says that the life of the 
spirit can be understood only when we 
do not presume to criticize it with the 
lower mind, but rather when we develop 
it reverently within ourselves (p. 48). 
The author does not seem to favor too 
much reliance upon one’s own judgment. 
In the chapter, ‘‘How to Attain Knowl- 
edge,’’ he says the student of occultism 
must have as a fundamental attitude 
of the soul—meaning mind—(p. 53), de- 
votion, veneration, no thought of criti- 
cism or opposition. He advises that a 
would-be disciple abstain, whenever his 
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duties or circumstances permit, entirely 
from judgment. Then why has man a 
mind; why the power to observe, to 
reason? Clearly, the path here advo- 
cated is not a path into and in the 
schools of the mental world. in the 
school of the Masters, but a road into 
the astral world, where the use of the 
mind is superfluous and obnoxious. 
Hence, the author’s recurrence to colors 
which the disciple is promised to see 
with the ‘“spiritual’’ eye at certain 
stages. He says, in the case of a soul 
which is devotional, the yellowish-red 
or brown red tints will vanish, and tints 
of bluish-red will replace them; that a 
clairvoyant will perceive soul and spirit 
which formerly had a dull glimmer of 
“reddish or reddish brown color, or per- 
haps of reddish-yellow,’’ as assuming 
after growth ‘a brilliant yellowish- 
green or yellow-blue hue” (p. 135); that 
the disciple will see around a man who 
has had some wish fulfilled a flame-like 
appearance which is yellow at the center 
and greenish at the edges (p. 111). 

He generally uses the word soul for 
astral body and also for mind, and thus 
the book looses the clearness which 
ought to be a mark of a book dealing 
with steps on the path of discipleship. 
So he says of the devotional disciple, 
‘now he can listen with his soul’’ (p. 
75); and that occult science gives the 
means of developing the spiritual ears 
and eyes. 

He uses spiritual for astral. So he 
speaks of the spiritual body having in- 
struments of. perception (p. 81) and that 
the organs of clairvoyance evolve them- 
selves out of spiritual feelings; that the 
‘Spiritual’ world, the so-called astral 


plane, begins to dawn upon the disciple 
(p. S84). He speaks of “culture of soul 
and spirit’ (p. 1386), and that the stu- 
dent learns ‘‘to see with the soul and to 
speak and hear with the spirit’ (p. 148). 

The teachers of occultism he mentions 
are clearly teachers in the astral world 
and of astral things. The teaching, in 
so far as it tends to develop astral or- 
gans and enables an entrance into the 
astral world before the faculties of the 
mind have been developed, is opposed to 
the old theosophical scheme, and this, 
Mr. Steiner claims to represent. In- 
stead. it falis in line with movements 
which ignore the dangers of the astral 
world and ignore the importance of 
training mental powers. The theosophi- 
cal method was and still is to let the 
would-be disciple not only ignore but 
shun the astral powers and schools and 
beings and guides, and instead conquer 
the mental plane and then from there 
descend with safety into the deceptive 
worlds of astral reflections, reflections 
from the physical and reflections from 
the mental world. 

The kindly mood in which the book is 
evidently conceived and the calm pres- 
entation do not lack persuasiveness. 
Many truths are interspersed with the 
errors, inaccuracies and dangerous pre- 
cepts. The lack of a definite terminol- 
ogy tends to hide dangers. Therefore, 
the book should be read with great care 
and caution. Much may be retained as 
of value. The fundamental scheme here 
advocated is not to be followed except 
by one who wants to go in for astralism 
and challenge its dangers—with the 
usual result. 

B. B. G. 





To honor Science means to respect its limitations. 


Science 


is not and cannot be, and ought never to try to be, an expression 


of ultimate reality. 


When Science seeks to be a philosophy, it 


not only oversteps its rights, but weakens at the same time, its 


own position. 


—Hugo Munsterberg. 
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